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GIVE ZENITH— gifts of quality that can’t be duplicated 


This year’s most distinctive and different gift ideas! 


World's most elegant cordless clock radio. 
Zenith’s Golden Triangle—a sensitive AM radio 
with imported clock of superb accuracy. 
Rotates at a touch, has three handsome faces 
Gold color panels, 17 Karat gold-flashed trim 
The Zenith Royal 950, $150.*T 


A. World's finest FM/AM radio. Super-sensi- 

AM and FM rece ptlion Two Zenith qual- 
ity high-fidelity speakers. Automatic frequency 
control. In wood finishes and ebony color, 
Model C845, $129.95.* 


B. World's most magnificent radio. Zenith 
Prans-Oceank radio powered to tune in 
the world. Smallest and lightest standard and 

ry short-wavi portable ever made, 
ig wave band Royal 1000, $250.00*7 
I - 10000 with ninth band for FAA weather 
I ideasts, $275.00.*T 


t* senever 


l. 


C. The personal gift that goes everywhere. 
World's most powerful pocket radio of its size! 
Up to 300° more sensitivity than similar- 
sized radios. Rich, full tone. Nonbreakable 
Case, choice of three colors. Zenith's Royal 
500K, $75.00". 


ZENITH QUALITY RADIOS START AS LOW AS $19.95* 


zie ,ZENITH RADIO 
| CORPORATION 

CACO 3 

ILLINOIS. TN 

The quality goes in see eR 

LTD., TORONTO, ONT. The 

befare eg name goes on Royalty of television, stereo- 


phonic bigh fidelity instruments, 
phonographs, radios and hearing 
aids, 41 years of leadership in 
radionics exclusively. 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. tPrice includes batteries, 
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“Just Plain Wonderful!” 


—WALTER KERR, Herald Tribune 
FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
PATRICIA NEAL. TORIN THATCHER 


Mitt 


A new play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Cirected by ARTHUR PENN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 41 oon 


peices: Eves, Men, tire —Orch. $6.90; Merz. $5.75, 
Bale, $2.90, Fri. $7.50; Mezz. 

Set, S75, a00r Bale. Sar a'ser tats, Wet. 8. Sete 

Orch.’ $4.86; Merz, $4.80, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Balc. $2.30. 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 


ST MUSICALS 

que BES? 

Vanco CENTURY Ss10808 hy, 
EDWARD PAMELA 


MULHARE- CHARLES 


N AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair favy 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mots. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 


the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- / 
—_ Musical Comedy Smash 


ix FLOWER 
go), DRUM 
ws ‘SONG 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of By. Mats. Wed. & Sat 


BERG HARDWICKE 


A MAJORITY 
“FONE” 


A Comedy by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 


“DELIGHTFUL NEW LAUGH HIT!” 
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THEATRE ARTS world calendar 


Broadway 


This month will bring additional interesting 
offerings (see below). Meanwhile, of the 
new season’s entries that already had ar- 
rived by the time we went to press, the fol- 
lowing were scheduled to continue: 

At the Drop of a Hat, the two-man 
“after-dinner farrago,” imported from Lon- 
don, with Michael Flanders, who wrote the 
words, and Donald Swann, who wrote the 
music and plays the piano accompaniment 
for the songs they sing. The first attraction 
—and one that appears set for a long stay— 
in Alex Cohen’s series called “Nine O’Clock 
Theatre” (Golden, 252 W 45 St.). 

Chéri, a dramatization by Anita Loos of two 
Colette novels about the romance of a Pari- 
sian courtesan (Kim Stanley) and her much 
younger lover (Horst Buchholz) , which cov- 
ers the years 1911-1929 (Morosco, 217 W. 45 
St.). 

Flowering Cherry, a play by Robert Bolt 
that was a great success in London; it re- 
volves around an ineffectual insurance clerk 
who is full of pretense and dreams of owning 
a small farm. Wendy Hiller and Eric Port- 
man head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 
The Gang’s All Here, a play by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee about a Presi- 
dent of the United States in the early 1920's, 
whom anyone can spot as Warren G. Hard- 
ing, and the machinations of his political 
cronies. Melvyn Douglas, Howard Smith, E. 
G. Marshall and Arthur Hill are in the cast 
(Ambassador, 215 W. 49 St.). 

The Girls Against the Boys, a revue that 
plays up the perennial war between male and 
female. Sketches and lyrics by Arnold B. 
Horwitt; music by Richard Lewine—addi- 
tional songs by Albert Hague. With Bert Lahr 
and Nancy Walker (Alvin, 250 W. 52 St.). 
Golden Fleecing, a comedy by Lorenzo 
Semple, Jr., about two naval officers and an 
electronics expert who have the novel idea 
of breaking the bank at an Italian casino 
with the aid of an electronic computer. Tom 
Poston and Constance Ford head the cast 
(Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43 St.). 
Heartbreak House, a revival of Shaw's 
play, first produced in 1920, that deals with 
the problems and failures of twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization, as seen through a represen- 
tative group of characters. The cast includes 
Maurice Evans, Sam Levene, Diane Cilento, 
Pamela Brown, Diana Wynyard, Alan Webb 
and Dennis Price (Billy Rose, formerly the 
National, 208 W. 41 St.). 

The Miracle Worker, a play by William 
Gibson that describes the early education of 
Helen Keller by her inspiring tutor, Annie 
Sullivan. Anne Bancroft, Patricia Neal, Torin 
Thatcher and Patty Duke are in the cast 
(Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 

Take Me Along, a musical adaptation of 
O’Neill’s domestic comedy “Ah, Wilder- 
ness!” that has Jackie Gleason, Walter Pid- 


geon, Eileen Herlie and Robert Morse in 
prominent roles. Joseph Stein and Robert 
Russell are responsible for the book, and 
Bob Merrill for the score and lyrics (Shu- 
bert, 225 W. 44 St.). 

The Warm Peninsula, a play by Joe Mas- 
teroff about a young girl who gets her chance 
at romance while vacationing in Miami. With 
Julie Harris, June Havoc and Farley Granger 
(Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46 St.). 

Holdovers from last season that are still go- 
ing strong include: 

Destry Rides Again, a musical adaptation 
of the western novel by Max Brand about a 
deputy sheriff who is bashful with girls and 
guns, a dance-hall hostess with a heart of 
gold beneath a brassy exterior, and the vil- 
lain who is her boss. The roles are played, in 
the order named, by Andy Griffith, Dolores 
Gray and Art Lund. Music by Harold Rome, 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd (Imperial, 
249 W. 45 St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel 
about the conflict between the old ways and 
the new in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Mu- 
sic by Richard Rodgers, book by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II and Joseph Fields, and lyrics by 
Mr. Hammerstein. The cast includes Miyoshi 
Umeki, Juanita Hall and Pat Suzuki (St. 
James, 246 W. 44 St.). 

Gypsy, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sond- 
heim, and choreography and direction by 
Jerome Robbins. With Ethel Merman as a 
mother hell-bent on seeing her daughters’ 
names in lights, Sandra Church as young 
Gypsy, and Jack Klugman as their manager 
(Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn (Gertrude Berg) who finds, during a visit 
to Japan, that love surmounts all, including 
middle age, foreign customs and protocol. 
Cedric Hardwicke also is starred, as the Jap- 
anese gentleman who takes a shine to her 
(Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St.). 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by 
Leslie Stevens whose main characters are a 
college professor (Charles Boyer), his wife 
and colleague (Claudette Colbert) and a 
brash girl from Sweden (Julie Newmar) 
who wants to have a child by the professor, 
for scientific reasons (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 
St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue 
(in English) that abounds in pantomime and 
sight gags. With Robert Dhéry and other 
members of the original company of the 
Paris and London runs (Royale, 242 W. 45 
St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with members of a Negro fam- 
ily in Chicago and their struggle to improve 
their lot. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.). 
Redhead, period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
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Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David 
Shaw, music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by 
Miss Fields. The action centers around a 
waxworks apprentice (Miss Verdon) and a 
mysterious strangler. Bob Fosse is the direc- 
tor-choreographer, and Richard Kiley the 
male lead (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 
Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, about a faded movie queen and 
her young gigolo, has a background of Deep 
South politics. The cast, directed by Elia 
Kazan, includes Paul Newman, Geraldine 
Page and Sidney Blackmer (Martin Beck, 
302 W. 45 St.). 

The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by 
Paul Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel 
about a Hong Kong prostitute and a Cana- 
dian artist who wants to rescue her from her 
trade. France Nuyen and William Shatner 
have leading roles (54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 
54 St.). 

Two holdovers from previous seasons are: 
The Music Man, the musical about a con 
man and a right-minded librarian. The cast 
includes Robert Preston, Paul Ford and Ar- 
lyne Frank. Meredith Willson wrote the mu- 
sic and lyrics, and, with Franklin Lacey, is 
coauthor of the book (Majestic, 245 W. 44 
St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway—Shaw’s “Pygmalion” set to mu- 
sic by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) 
and Frederick Loewe (score). Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles currently are Hig- 
gins and Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 


St.). 
Recent scheduled openings include: 


Fiorello! a musical about LaGuardia, New 
York's fondly remembered mayor, from his 
early days (1914) as a young lawyer to the 
time of his election as mayor. Book by Jer- 
ome Weidman (who writes about his involve- 
ment in the musical elsewhere in this issue) 
and George Abbott; music by Jerry Bock, 
lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, El- 
len Hanley and Patricia Wilson are promi- 
nent in a cast directed by Mr. Abbott (Broad- 
hurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

The Highest Tree, a play by Dore Schary 
that centers around two days in the life of a 
physicist who learns he has only a few 
months to live. Kenneth MacKenna, Diana 
Douglas, William Prince and Natalie Schaf- 
er are in the cast directed by Mr. Schary 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.). 

A Loss of Roses, a play by William Inge 
about the predicaments that arise when a 
nineteen-year-old boy falls in love with an 
older woman. The cast, directed by Daniel 
Mann, includes Shirley Booth, Warren Beat- 
ty, Carol Haney and Mary Finney (O'Neill, 
formerly the Coronet, 230 W. 49 St.). 

Only in America, a dramatization of Harry 
Golden’s best seller by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee (their second play of the new 
season). Directed by Herman Shumlin, the 
cast includes Nehemiah Persoff, Shepperd 
Strudwick and Enid Markey (Cort, 138 W. 
48 St.). 
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The Sound of Music, wherein Mary Mar- 
tin returns to Broadway in a musical, based 
on the Trapp family, that has been fashioned 
by two famous pairs: Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II (music and lyrics) 
and Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
(book). Other principals in the cast, direct- 
ed by Vincent J. Donehue, include Kurt 
Kasznar, Theodore Bikel and Patricia Ne- 
way (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 


The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayef- 
sky about a young girl possessed of a dyb- 
buk, or migrant soul, that must be banished 
by means of an ancient ritual. Tyrone Guth- 
rie directed a cast that includes Donald Har- 
ron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack Gilford and Risa 
Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 


Openings 
Five Finger Exercise (Dec. 2) — Peter 
Shaffer’s domestic drama about a suburban 
English family, which was produced in Lon- 
don last season with great success. The cast 
of five includes four members of the London 
company and Jessica Tandy. John Gielgud, 
who directed the West End version of this 
work, also has staged it for this country 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

Silent Night, Lonely Night (Dec. 3)—a 
play by Robert Anderson dealing with the 
encounter that takes place in a New Eng- 
land inn, on Christmas Eve, between a wom- 
an, who is visiting her son at a prep school, 
and a lonely man. Barbara Bel Geddes and 
Henry Fonda are the principal players in a 
company directed by Peter Glenville (Mo- 
rosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

Saratoga (Dec. 7)—a musical based on Ed- 
na Ferber’s novel “Saratoga Trunk.” Morton 
DaCosta, who directed, also wrote the book; 
Harold Arlen, the score, and Johnny Mercer, 
the lyrics. Carol Lawrence and Howard Keel 
head the cast (Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way). 

The Fighting Cock (Dec. 8)—an adapta- 
tion (previously known as “Time’s Fool”) by 
Lucienne Hill of Anouilh’s comedy “L’Hur- 
luberlu,” about a retired, embittered general 
who hates the way things are going in France 
and tries to do something about it. Rex Har- 
rison is starred and Roddy McDowall, Ar- 
thur Treacher and Margot Anders are others 
in the company directed by Peter Brook 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52 St.). 

The Midnight Sun (Dec. 9)—a play by 
Joseph Hayes about a young man who re- 
turns to his family in the Midwest to re- 
establish a sense of security and meaning to 
his life. Janet Gaynor, Ed Begley and Steve 
Hill are in the cast directed by John Frank- 
enheimer. 

And So, Farewell (week of Dec. 14)—a 
play by Katherine Morrill about a woman 
who turns out to be saner than her family 
and friends who had doubted her sanity. The 
play had its initial showing at Margo Jones 
Theatre in Dallas last season. Martha Scott 
heads a cast directed by Jack Ragotzy. 
Goodbye Charlie (Dec. 16) 


a comedy by 


Gionelios 


the new musical 


Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 
BROADHURST THEATRE 


235 W. 44 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


a 8 
“BEST PLAY 2incicc: 


a raisin in the sun 


starring CLAUDIA McNEIL 
OSSIE DAVIS * RUBY DEE 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED: Evgs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 
4.80, 4.05, 3.60; 2nd Baic. $2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.60, 4.05, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 
$2.30. Tax Incl. Enclose stamped, self.addressed env. 


BELASCO THEATRE, 111 W. 44 St, W. Y. C. 
| ARRAN OTN SR pt A A Ae NR IR 


“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 


~KERR, Her. Trib. 


ie ’ AP a 
NEW YORK—Meojestic Theatre 
Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 
NATIONAL COMPANY: 
CHICAGO —Shubert Theatre 


Eves. Mon. thru Thurs.—$5.50, 4.95, 4.40, 3.00, 2.50; Fri. 
& Sat. Eves.—$6.60, 5.50, 4.40, 3.50, 2.50. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.—$4.40, 3.85, 3.50, 2.75, 2.20. List alternate dates. 
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off-Broadway hits 


NY mega A ae 


GRAMERCY ARTS THEATRE 
138 E. 27th St. (E. of Lex.)¢MU 6-5510 


Hb ji ie 


Twes., Wed., The Sun. Eves. 8.40 & Sun. Mot, 
ot 3.00. $2.5 1.35 ? 90. F Eves 8 406 
Sot. Eves. of 7 0 5. $3.90 & 4.60 


4th St Theatre 2 Gan 0 &., + Al 47054 


Tyrone 
Guthrie 


“the most gifted director on 
the English-speaking stage,”* 
takes you behind the scenes 
of the world’s greatest thea- 
tres as he tells the story of 
his fabulous career. 


A Life 


IN THE 


Theatre 


Just published. $5.95, at your 
bookstore. McGRAW-HILL 


*Horold Clurman 
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George Axelrod (who also directed) about 
a modern Don Juan who has been killed by 
an irate husband, and who, as punishment, 
is reincarnated as a beautiful girl. Lauren 
Bacall and Sydney Chaplin play the leading 
roles (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 

Dear Liar (Dec. 27)—a dramatization by 
Jerome Kilty of the correspondence between 
Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Mr. Kilty directed this vehicle for Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne (the only mem- 
bers of the cast), who have been touring in 
it intermittently since last spring. For a lim- 
ited engagement. 

Juniper and the Pagans (week of Dec. 
28)—a dramatization by John Patrick of 
James Norman’s novel “Juniper and the Gen- 
eral,” which deals with a priest and his at- 
tempt to help the natives of a Mexican vil- 
lage thwart the evil doings of a local dictator. 
David Wayne and Ellen Madison are in the 
cast directed by Robert Lewis. 


Off Broadway 

Offerings of this and previous seasons that 
are scheduled to continue include: 

Billy Barnes Revue, with music and lyrics 
by Mr. Barnes, and sketches by Bob Rodgers. 
Now operating at a new stand after a short 
stay on Broadway (Carnegie Playhouse, 57 
St. and Seventh Ave.). 

The Boy Friend, a revival of the London 
musical hit, directed by Gus Schirmer, Jr., 
in its second year. 

An Enemy of the People, Arthur Miller's 
adaptation of Ibsen’s drama (Actors Play- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. S.). 

Leave It to Jane, a revival of the 1917 musi- 
cal comedy with book by Guy Bolton, lyrics 
by P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. 
and W. 4 St.). 

Lend an Ear, a revival of the revue seen on 
Broadway in 1948; sketches, music and lyr- 
ics by Charles Gaynor (Renata, 144 Bleeck- 
er St.). 

Many Loves by William Carlos Williams, 
three interrelated short works dealing with 
various aspects of love, in repertory with 
“The Connection” by Jack Gelber, which is 
concerned with life among beatnik drug ad- 
dicts, and Pirandello’s “Tonight We Impro- 
vise,” translated by Claude Fredericks (Liv- 
ing Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Orpheus Descending, a revival of the Ten- 
nessee Williams drama of sex and violence 
in a small Southern town (Gramercy Arts, 
138 E. 27 St.). 

Our Town, a revival of Thornton Wilder's 
classic on life in a small New England town, 
directed by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

The Three Sisters, a revival of Stark 
Young’s adaptation of Chekhov's play, di 
rected by David Ross (Fourth St. Theatre, 
83 E. 4 St.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, now in its fifth year (Thea- 
tre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 


Vincent, a play by Francis Gallagher, based 
on the life of Vincent van Gogh (Cricket, 
162 Second Ave.). 

Other offerings scheduled to continue in- 
clude: “All the King’s Men,” Robert Penn 
Warren's adaptation of his novel about a man 
who resembles the late Huey Long (East 
74 St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.); a revival 
of John Steinbeck’s “Burning Bright” (Thea- 
tre East, 211 E. 60 St.); J. M. Synge’s 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows” (Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.) ; “The Egoists,” a dramatization of 
Francois Mauriac’s “Les Mal Aimes” by Ur- 
sule Molinaro, directed by Dennis Gurney 
(Blackfriars’ Guild, 316 W. 57 St.); “The 
Kosher Widow,” a musical with book by 
Jacob Kalisch, music by Louis Freiman and 
lyrics by Molly Picon, who also stars (Phyl- 
lis Anderson, Second Ave. and 4 St.); 
Dudley Fitt’s adaptation of “Lysistrata,” 
the second offering by the Phoenix this sea- 
son (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) ; a revival 
of Paul Vincent Carroll’s “Shadow and Sub- 
stance” by the Irish Players (Tara, 120 
Madison Ave.) ; and “USA,” an adaptation 
of John Dos Passos’ trilogy by the-author 
and Paul Shyre (Martinique, 32 St. and 
Broadway). 

Recent scheduled openings include: “Ballad 
of Jazz Street” by Norton Cooper (Green- 
wich Mews, 141 W. 13 St.); a revival of 
Odets’ “The Big Knife” (Seven Arts, 120 
Madison Ave.); the premiére of William 
Gibson's “Dinny and the Witches,” a fantasy 
about a jazz trumpeter (Theatre One, 1 
Sheridan Sq.) ; “The Emperor of Haiti” by 
Langston Hughes (41st St. Theatre, 125 W. 
41 St.) ; “Guitar,” a play by Frank Duane 
(Jan Hus, 351 E. 74 St.); a revival of 
Anouilh’s “Legend of Lovers” (41st St. Thea- 
tre, 125 W 41 St.); “No Trifling with 
Love” by Alfred de Musset, translated by 
Raoul Pellissier (St. Mark’s, 133 Second 
Ave.) ; and a revival of Ray Lawler’s play 
about Australian life, “Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll” (Players, 115 MacDougal St.). 
A revival of “Gay Divorce,” with music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter and book by Dwight 
Taylor, directed by Gus Schirmer, Je... 1s 
scheduled to open this month (Cherry Lane, 
38 Commerce St.). 


Tryouts 

(Particulars of a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled 
for this month.) 
Goodbye Charlie 
Dec, 12 (Walnut). 
The Pink Jungle——a comedy by Leslie Ste- 
vens about the cosmetic business, with inci- 
dental music and lyrics by Vernon Duke. 
Ginger Rogers and Agnes Moorehead are in 
the cast directed by Joseph Anthony. Boston, 
through Dec. 12 (Shubert); Philadelphia, 
Dec. 14-Jan. 7 (Locust). 


Philadelphia, through 


Touring Shows 
Amarillo—*"The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 9 (Munici- 


pal). 
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Asheville—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 15 (City 
Auditorium). 

Austin——“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 16 (Munic- 
ipal). 

Birmingham——“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 11-12 
(Temple). 

Charleston (WVa)——“Odd Man In” with 
Ann Sheridan and Scott McKay, Dec. 7 (Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium). 

Charlotte (NC )——“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Dec. 1 (Ovens 
Auditorium). 

Chicago— Polish State Folk Ballet, Dec. 1-6, 
(Civic Opera: House); “Look Homeward, 
Angel” with Miriam Hopkins, Dec. 21-31 
(Blackstone) ; “West Side Story” with Larry 
Kert (Erlanger); “The Music Man” with 
Forrest Tucker (Shubert Theatre) . 
Cincinnati—“J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, 
Dec. 28-Jan. 2 (Shubert). 

Cleveland——"J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, 
Dec. 14-26 (Hanna). 

Columbia (SC )—-“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 16 
(Township Hall). 
Columbus (Ga)}——‘Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 10 
(Royal). 

Dallas—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 12-13 (Down- 
town Municipal); “My Fair Lady” with 
Diane Todd and Michael Evans, Dec. 28- 
Jan. 2 (State Fair). 

Dayton—*“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Dec. 10 (Memorial 
Auditorium). 

“The Visit” with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, Dec. 29-Jan. 3 (Auditorium). 
Detroit “J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, 
through Dec. 12 (Shubert); Polish State 
Folk Ballet, Dec. 8-12 (Masonic Temple) ; 
“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan and Scott 
McKay, Dec. 21-31 (Shubert); “A Mighty 
Man Is He” with Nancy Kelly, Dec. 21-Jan. 


2 (Cass). 


Denver 


Grand Rapids—“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Dec. 14-15 (Re- 
gent). 

Greensboro (NC )——“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 17- 
18 (Memorial). 

Greenville (SC )——“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 14 
(Memorial). 

Harlingen (Tex )——“The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 15 
(Municipal). 

Hershey (Pa) “Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 
28-29 (Community). 

Houston ——“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Dec. 2-12 (Music 
Hall). 

Huntington (WVa)—“Odd Man In” with 
Ann Sheridan and Scott McKay, Dec. 8 
(High School Auditorium). 
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Huntsville (Ala)——“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 9 
(Lee Junior H.S.). 

Lansing—*Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Dec. 12 (Secton High 
School). 


Little Rock——“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 3-4 ( Robin- 
son Memorial). 


Los Angeles — “The Visit” with Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, through Dec. 5 
(Biltmore) ; “Sunrise at Campobello” with 
Ralph Bellamy, Dec, 7-Jan. 2 (Biltmore) ; 
Polish State Folk Ballet, Dec. 22-26 (Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium), Dec. 27 (Shrine 
Auditorium). 

Louisville—“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 3-5 
(Memorial) ; “Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Dec. 18-19 (Louis- 
ville Memorial Auditorium). 

Lubbock (Tex)——“Gay '90’s Nite” with 
Patricia Morison, Dec. 10; “The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 
18-19 (Lubbock Auditorium). 
Madison——“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Dec. 1 (Wisconsin Union, 
Univ. of Wisconsin). 


“The Dark at the Top of the 


Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 1-2 (Ellis 
Auditorium, So. Hall). 


Memphis 


Milwaukee “Look Homeward, Angel” 
with Miriam Hopkins, Dec. 14-19 (Pabst) ; 
Polish State Folk Ballet, Dec. 15 (Milwau- 
kee Auditorium). 

-Polish State Folk Ballet, 
Dec. 19 (Minneapolis Auditorium). 
Nashville——“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 8 (Tenn.). 
New Orleans——“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Dec. 14-26 (Audi- 
torium). 

Norfolk— “Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Dec. 3-5 (Center). 
Oklahoma City——“The Dark at the Top 


of the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 7-8 
(Warner). 


Minneapolis 


Peoria “Look Homeward, Angel” with 


Miriam Hopkins, Dec. 4-5 (Shrine Mosque). 
Philadel phia—“The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany” with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, through Dec. 5 (Forrest). 

“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Dec. 2 (American). 


Roanoke 


St Louis——‘Look Homeward, Angel” with 


Miriam Hopkins, Dec. 7-12 (American). 


St Paul—Polish State Folk Ballet, Dec. 18 
(Municipal Auditorium). 


San Angelo (Tex) ——“The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Dec. 
17 (Municipal). 

San Francisco—*Sunrise at Campobello” 
with Ralph Bellamy, through Dec. 5 (Cur- 
ran); “The Visit” with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, Dec. 7-26 (Curran); “The 
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SOME GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
The Neighborhood Playhouse 

by Alice Lewisohn Crowley 

Intro. by Joseph Wood Krutch $5.00 
Heloise, a play 

by James Forsyth 1.50 
Foreign Dialects 

by Lewis & Marguerite Herman 8.50 
American Dialects 

by Lewis & Marguerite Herman 6.50 
An Introduction to the Chinese Theatre 

by A. C. Scott 2.95 


Gagaku: The Music & Dances of the 
Japanese Imperial Household 
by Robert Garfias 


Dance and Magic Drama in Ceylon 
by Beryl De Zoete 

The Tragic Actor 
by Bertram Joseph 


More Talking of Shakespeare 
edited by John Garrett 


The Open Stage 
by Richard Southern 


Medieval Theatre in the Round 
by Richard Southern 
Stanislavski’s Legacy 
edited by Elizabeth R. Hapgood 
An Actor Prepares 
by Constantin Stanislavski 
Building a Character 
by Constantin Stanislavski 
My Life in Art 
by Constantin Stanislavski 
Mask or Face 
by Sir Michael Redgrave 3.75 
The Actor’s Ways & Means 
by Sir Michael Redgrave 3.00 


On the Art of the Theatre 
by Gordon Craig 4.75 


The Dramatic Imagination 
by Robert Edmond Jones 3.00 


Stage Design Throughout the World 
Since 1935, edited by R. Hainaux 

sponsored by UNESCO 17.50 
The Snow Queen, a play 

by Suria Magito & R. Weil 1.25 
The Craft of Comedy 

by Seyler & Haggard 2.50 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

by Stanley McCandless 


Theatrical Lighting Practice 
by Rubin & Watson 


Write for our complete catalog 
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which I enclose 
(In N.Y.C. please add 3% sales tax) 
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Dark at the Top of the Stairs” with Joan 
Blondell, Dec. 21-Jan. 9 (Geary); Polish 
State Folk Ballet, Dec, 29-30 (War Memori- 
al Opera House). 


Snyder (Tex )-—“The Dark at the Top of 
with Joan Blondell, Dec. 10 
(High School Auditorium) . 

South Bend “Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Dec. 16-17 (Pal- 
ace). 

Springfield (1ll)——“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 2 
(Orpheum). 

Springfield (Mo)——“The Dark at the Top 
with Joan Blondell, Dec. 5 
(Central Senior H.S.). 

Toledo——“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Dec. 11 (Paramount). 
Washington, DC——“The Pleasure of His 
Company” with Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Dec. 7-19 (National). 


the Stairs” 


of the Stairs” 


Wilmington——“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Dec. 30-31 


(Playhouse). 

Other US Productions 

(Listings for the February calendar must be 
received by December 12). 


Alabama 
Mobile 
Friend,’ 


Mobile Theatre Guild. “The Boy 
Dec. 9-12. 


Arizona 
Tucson— University of Arizona Theatre. 
“Montserrat,” Dec. 8-12. 


Arkansas 


Fayetteville University Theatre. “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author,” Dec. 


8-12. 


California 

Palo Alto—Comedia Repertory Company: 
“Where’s Charley?,” “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof,” “A Phoenix Too Frequent,” “Murder 
in the Cathedral,” “The Thirteen Clocks,” 
in repertory through Dec. Palo Alto Com- 
munity Theatre: “Guys and Dolls,” Dec. 4, 
5, 9-12, 16-19, 

Pasadena —— Town Hall Theatre. “Seven 
Nuns at Las Vegas” and “A Dear Little 
Wife,” through Dec. 5. 


Sacramento —— Sacramento Civic Theatre. 
“The Mousetrap,” Dec. 4, 5; “The Physician 
in Spite of Himself,” Dec. 8, 9. 


San Francisco—San Francisco Children’s 
Opera. “Cinderella,” Dec. 5. 

San Jose-—San Jose State College. “Green- 
sleeve’s Magic,” children play, through Dec. 
San Luis Obispo—San Luis Obispo Little 
Theatre. “A Streetcar Named Desire,” Dec. 


3, 4. 


Santa Barbara 


Enchanted,” through Dec. 5. 


Repertory Theatre. “The 


IMPORTANT PLAYS FROM 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


Listed below are most of the plays that have appeared in THEATRE ARTS during 


the past ten years. 


Command Decision Summer 1948 
The Play's the Thing a March 1949 
An Inspector Calls Tey 1949 
The Young and Fair = . May 1949 
The Silver Whistle er 1949 
Present Laughter Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son . Sept 1949 
Light Up the Sky ee 1949 
That Lady 3 June 1950 
Lost in the Stars Dec 1950 
The Innocents Jan. 1951 
The Happy Time Feb. 1951 
Death of a Salesman _... March 1951 
The Gioconda Smile _ May 1951 
Season in the Sun June 1951 
The Autumn Garden, Act | Sept. 1951 
The Autumn Garden, Act II Oct. 1951 
The Autumn Garden, Act II! Nov. 1951 
Second Threshold Dec. 1951 
Billy Budd Feb. 1952 
Bell, Book and Candle June 1952 
Barefoot in Athens Oct. 1952 
Slaughter of the Innocents Nov. 1952 
Point of No Return March 1953 
Darkness at Noon aa April 1953 
The Children’s Hour ails May 1953 
My Darlin’ Aida June 1953 
The Deep Blue Sea nincaa July 1953 
The Crucible . . Oct 1953 
The Time of the Cuckoo Nov. 1953 
Time Out for Ginger 3 Feb 1954 
Bernardine Rae ARE March 1954 
Picnic April 1954 
My 3 Angels > June 1954 
The Fifth Season Se July 1954 
Camino Real ea 1954 
Tea and Sympathy nike Sept. 1954 
The Little Hut Oct. 1954 
Sabrina Fair . Nov. 1954 


Ondine Dec. 1954 
Kiss Me, Kate Jan. 1955 
Dial ““M” for Murder . March 1955 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker April 1955 
The Rose Tattoo May 1955 
Teahouse of the August Moon june 1955 
The Perfect Gentleman Nov. 1955 
Bad Seed Dec. 1955 
The Tender Trap Feb. 1956 
The Solid Gold Cadillac April 1956 
Anastasia May 1956 
The Reclining Figure - June 1956 
Waiting for Godot Aug. 1956 
Bus Stop 4 1956 
Damn Yankees 1956 
Madam, Will You Walk? . 1957 
Time Limit! i 1957 
The Reluctant Debutante 1957 
The Great Sebastians 1957 
Janus . 1957 
Career : 1957 
The Sleeping Prince ‘ 1957 
Visit to a Small Planet \ 1958 
The Potting Shed 1958 
Clerambard 1958 
The Chairs and The Lesson 1958 
Small War on Murray Hill > 1958 
Orpheus Descending ; 1958 
Most Happy Fella 5 1958 
The Cave Dwellers 3 1958 
Time Remembered Feb 1959 
Romanoff and juliet May 1959 
Make A Million June 1959 
Royal Gambit July 1959 
Summer of the 17th Doll Aug. 1959 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs Sept 1959 
West Side Story Oct. 1959 
Sunrise at Campobello Nov. 1959 


Order back copies by month and year of issue; enclose payment of 75¢ for 1959 issues, $1 for all 
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Stanford—-Stanford Players. “I Knock At 
the Door,” Dec. 2-5. 
Van Nuys—Crown Players, Los Angeles 


Valley College. “A Texas Steer,” beginning 
Dec. 1. 


Connecticut 
New Haven 
Dec. 3-5, 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Yale University. “Volpone,” 


Arena Stage: “Three Men 
on a Horse,” beginning Dec. 8. Georgetown 
University: A Christmas Reading, Dec. 15. 


Florida 
Hollywood——Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
“Lo and Behold!,” Dec. 1-6. 

Coral Gables——Studio M Playhouse. “The 
Philadelphia Story,” through Dec. 13. 

St. Petersburg—-St. Petersburg Little 
Theatre. “The Happy Time,” Dec. 13-16. 
Idaho 
Boise——Boise Little 
Sons,” beginning Dec. 3. 
Illinois 
Chicago 


Theatre. “All My 


Theatre. 
“The Cave Dwellers” with Eugenie Leonto- 
vich, Dec. 4-20. 

Spring field——Springfield Theatre Guild. 
“Time Limit!,” Dec. 5, 6, 9-12. 

Western Springs——Theatre of Western 
Springs. “Bus Stop,” Dec. 9-13. 

Indiana 

Lafayette——Purdue University, Loeb Play- 
house. “The Diary of Anne Frank,” Dec. 4, 
5, 10-12. 
Richmond—Richmond Civic 
“Say, Darling,” Dec. 8-12. 


Goodman Memorial 


Theatre. 


Maryland 

College Park——University of Maryland. 
“Medea,” Dec. 4-12. 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor— University of Michigan. “Epi- 
taph for George Dillon,” Dec. 9-12. 
Detroit——Wayne State University Theatre. 
“The Three Sisters,” Dec. 11, 12, 17-19. 
Minnesota 

Duluth—Duluth Playhouse. “Third Best 
Sport,” through Dec. 5. 

Minnesota 
Theatre. “The Light in the Deepening Dark,” 
Dec. 1-5. 

Missouri 

Columbia— Stephens College. “You Never 
Can Tell,” Dec. 2-5, 9-12. 


Minneapolis——University of 


New Jersey 

Oradell Players. “The 
Girls in 509,” Thurs., Fri. and Sat. through 
Dec. 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque—University of New Mexico 
Theatre. “Separate Tables,” Dec. 10-15. 
New York 

Brooklyn——The Heights Players, Inc. “The 
Maids” and “The Virtuous Island,” Dec. 3-5, 
10-12. 


Bergen County 
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Delmar—Slingerlands Community Play- 
ers. “Morning's at Seven,” Dec. 4, 5. 
Rochester—Community Players. “Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?,” begin- 
ning Dec. 30. 

Suffern— Antrim Players. “Rain,” 

Dec. 4, 5. 

North Dakota 

Grand Forks——Dakota Playmakers, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota Theatre. “The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot,” Dec. 9-12. 

Ohio 
Cleveland—Karamu Theatre. “Dark of the 
Moon,” through Dec. 12. 

Columbus— Ohio State University Thea- 
tre. “Mary Stuart,” Dec. 1-6. 

Lakewood Little 
“The Tunnel of Love,” through Dec. 12; 
“You Can’t Take It With You,” beginning 
Dec. 29. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadel phia—Grand Opera Co., Academy 
of Music. “Suor Angelica” and “Pagliacci,” 
Dec, 13; “Hansel and Gretel,” Dec. 26. 
University Park——Penn State Players. 
“John Gabriel Borkman,” Dec. 4, 5, 11, 12. 


~Lakewood Theatre. 


Tennessee 

Knoxville—Carousel Theatre. “The Boy 
Friend,” through Dec. 5, 
Nashville——New Theatre Nashville. “Does 
Poppy Live Here?,” beginning Dec. 23. 
Texas 

Austin——University of Texas. “The Match- 
maker,” Dec. 9-12. 

Dallas—Margo Jones Theatre °59. “Fools 
Are Passing Through,” through Dec. 6; “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Dec. 8-27; 
“Triplets,” beginning Dec. 29. 
Huntsville—Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. “The Male Animal,” Dec. 2-5. 
Midland—Midland Community Theatre. 
“Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?,” 
Dec. 3-5, 11, 12. 

Virginia 

W illiamsburg——College of William and 
Mary. “The Boy Friend,” Dec. 10-12. 
Washington 
Seattle 
boat 


University of Washington. Show- 
Theatre: “Romanoff and Juliet,” 
through Dec. 26. Penthouse Theatre: “Tall 
Story,” through Dec. 5. University Play- 
house: “The Golden Lion,” Dee. 1, 2, 4, 5. 
Wisconsin 

Madison—— Wisconsin 
Tell,” Dec. 8-12. 
—Fred Miller Theatre. “Dark 
of the Moon” with John Ericson, through 
Dec. 20; “Amahl and the Night Visitors,” 
Dec. 15-30 (matinees only). 

Canada 

Edmonton (Alta)——Theatre Associates. 
“The Teahouse of the August Moon,” Dec. 
2-5. 

Ottawa (Ont)—Ottawa Little Theatre. 
“Nude with Violin,” through Dec. 5. 


“William 


Players. 


Milwaukee 


Theatre Arts 


theatre arts bookshelf 


by Joseph Carroll 


The theatre, according to Moss Hart, “is not 
The 


whimsy is affected but it is true enough to 


so much a profession as a disease.” 


make any of the books under consideration 
here a good gift for the theatre-goer. A good 
gift is not necessarily a good book but the 
interest of these will last at least as long as 
the tree is up and perhaps longer for special. 
ists outside the theatre, such as the psycho- 
pathologist or the grimly thorough social 
historian. 

In spite of its puffy title, Croswell Bowen’s 
The Curse of the Misbegotten (McGraw- 
Hill, $5) is a conscientious study of Eugene 
O’Neill’s life and works. It is warmhearted 
and fair-minded in its use of dificult materi- 
al about a difficult man. Written with the 
assistance of O’Neill’s son Shane, the book 
makes some sense, often terrible sense, out 
of the muddle of the dramatist’s career. He 
is almost the only important writer the 
American theatre can claim, if only because 
he was willing to fail in large imaginative 
enterprises rather than succeed in petty 
ones; and if his mirror was warped, he really 
tried to hold it up to nature and not to last 
season’s hit play. He was pretentious and 
wrongheaded but he was alive, sometimes 


» Ce &. 
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Send for 


with his fear of death, and he believed the 
theatre ought to be involved with life and 
not with the contemplation of its own silly 
navel, glowing with luminous paint like a 
burlesque dancer’s. 

Mr. Bowen overvalues O'Neill as he over- 
valued himself, and gives more respect than 
it has coming to the sentimental pessimism 
that pretended to be philosophy. He had the 
obsession of our time that, in a world with 
so much sickness in it, life itself must be 
sick, and that sickness is really rather praise- 
worthy. We feel sorry for an athlete who 
falls ill, but with writers and musicians we 
are willing to believe that their illness is 
their art. O'Neill lacked sanity because he 
lacked humor, A poet writing about Lear 
will make all the higher a tragedy for know- 
ing that somewhere in the werld Falstaff is 
boozing. The lack flaws most of O’Neill’s 
plays; worse than that, it flawed his life, 
with cruel Mr. 
for himself, his children and his 


consequences—as Bower 
shows 

friends. 
None of us is entitled to final judgments, 
even of ourselves, and yet all of us are 
tempted at one time or another both to pre- 
sumption and despair. A man so sure he can 
interpret destiny that he considers himself 
cursed is playing God, and will play it with 
others as well as with himself. But O’Neill 
is past help or hurt now, and if nothing else 


(continued on page 93) 
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Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 


free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 


production NOW! 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 
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OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHER December Be 1959 


Dear Reader: 


Our cover this month heralds the return of a Broadway star known to most of you through another 
medium. In this issue you will find “The Openings—” by our new critic, Jack Balch. As you can see 
from the opposite-page photograph by Carl Perutz, Opening Night in New York retains all of its 
glamour and excitement. This season seems to be starting particularly well. Our regular coverage of 
the current international theatre season begins with “Theatre, London” by Alan Brien, drama critic 
of the Spectator. Our first report on a major theatrical center in the United States is done by John 
Rosenfield in his article “Theatre, Dallas.”” Comprehensive coverage of new books also makes its first 


appearance in this issue; perhaps you will find it, and John S. Wilson’s “Theatre on Discs,” helpful in 
your Christmas shopping. 


The star of “Theatre Arts Gallery” for December is Jessica Tandy, who is appearing in the highly 
successful English play Five Finger Exercise by Peter Shaffer. Miss Tandy is interpreted by Barney 
Lefferts and Editta Sherman. Among our special articles this month is “Joining the Team” by Jerome 
Weidman, one of the authors of the new musical Fiorello!, based on New York’s colorful and con- 
troversial Mayor LaGuardia. You will also find an interesting and provocative excerpt from 
Lawrence Langner’s The Importance of Wearing Clothes, along with a forecast of the much-discussed 
Lincoln Center project. Our play (presently on national tour with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 

in starring roles ) is the recent Friedrich Duerrenmatt success The Visit. While I recognize that this 


play is hardly appropriate for the Christmas season, I think you will find it both intriguing and 
disturbing. 


The January issue will include an article by Cecil Beaton featuring the costumes and sets that he has 


designed for Saratoga. “Theatre, Paris,” by Jean-Pierre Lenoir, will review the current Paris 
theatre season. 


On behalf of my staff and myself, I would like to extend our best wishes for the holiday season and 
for a very prosperous and successful New Year. 


CL -— 


Peter J. Ryan 
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When it was first announced that I was one of the authors 
of the book for the new musical Fiorello!, | discovered 
that a number of people believed this was my first brush 
with the theatre. In actual fact, I have written for the 
theatre before—twice. They were what I have learned to 
identify as thoroughly professional situations. Both 
plays were signed up at once. Actors were hired, design- 
ers retained, and theatres rented. But then—and I’m told 
this is a common experience—nothing happened. All 
vanished inexplicably; actors, designers, theatres and I. 

These experiences left me puzzled. I concluded that 
there was something about the way the theatre func- 
tioned that a novelist did not understand. Friends have 
asked me why, with such a background, I consented to 
work on the book for a Broadway musical. 

The answer is simple enough: I had known Bobbie 
Griffith and Hal Prince, the producers, for a long time. 
Bobbie lives in Rowayton, Connecticut. I lived in West- 
port. Several years ago they suggested that we do some- 
thing together in the theatre. 

“Let’s,” I said. I said a good deal more, and so did 
Bobbie and Hal, but for two or three years, while we 
kicked ideas around, nothing happened. Then one day 
Bobbie called me up. 

“We have the rights to do a musical based on the life 
of Fiorello LaGuardia,” he began. He didn’t finish that 
sentence, however. 

“T’ll do it with you,” I said. 

Under the circumstances, I don’t see how I could have 
said anything else. I had grown up in New York during 
the years when LaGuardia was mayor. He had been one 
of my heroes during the formative years of my life. To 
write about LaGuardia would be not unlike writing 
about a part of my own life. 

I turned to all the published material I could find, in- 
cluding his autobiography. Inevitably, as I read and 
thought, trying to find the focus for our story, my 
thoughts turned more and more to my own félationship 
with LaGuardia, what I had known of him and what he 
meant to me. Out of that came the notion of telling not 
the story that one might expect—the account of the well- 
publicized last years of his career—but the story that 
very few know. 

Ours is the story of a man and two women. The first is 


joining the team 


by Jerome Weidman 


Thea Almerigatti, a seamstress at Bergdorf’s in 1914, a 
tall, statuesque blonde who was so beautiful that Berg- 
dorf’s also used her as a model. She was a very active 
suffragette who had been born in Trieste. When Trieste 
was captured by the Austrians in the early days of the 
first World War, Thea began to live only for the time 
when her beloved Trieste was returned to Italy. Early in 
1915 a shirtwaist-makers’ strike erupted in New York, 
and Thea became one of the strike leaders. This was at a 
time when a woman on a picket line was a new and un- 
usual sight. LaGuardia, a young lawyer with marked 
liberal tendencies, came forward to help the striking 
girls. He met Thea and fell madly in love with her, but 
she refused to marry him. Shortly afterward, LaGuardia 
was elected to Congress and enlisted in the Army, be- 
coming one of the first of our fighting fliers. When he 
proposed to Thea again, she said that she would marry 
him when Trieste returned to Italy. LaGuardia served 
with distinction in Europe, and when the war was over 
Trieste did return to Italy. Thea apparently felt that 
Fiorello had carried out her stipulation. They were 
married. A year later she died of tuberculosis. 

The second woman in Fiorello’s life is his widow, the 
present Mrs. LaGuardia. She had been his secretary for 
many years; as secretary and wife, she shared the years 
of his volatile political career. Our play ends the day 
that Fiorello accepts the Fusion nomination for mayor of 
New York. How we have managed, within the frame- 
work of this story, to include the characteristics that 
made him famous as mayor—his love of chasing fires, 
defending the homemaker against meat gougers, reading 
the comics on the radio, and all the many other unfor- 
gettable traits by which he is remembered—is one of the 
pleasures of the task. 

Once the framework of the story had been settled, my 
initiation into theatrical collaboration began. I had spent 
all of my professional life, a quarter century, sitting in a 
room by myself with a pad and a pencil. During all of 
those years I had a novel under way—a long, slow, tedi- 
ous writing process that moves ahead at the rate of a 
page or two a day, or, some days, a paragraph or two. 
For twenty-five years I had spent my mornings working 
on a novel and my afternoons on something else, usually 
a short story. 


opposite page:—Tom Bosley, who plays the title role in “Fiorello!,” and, above him, his real-life 
counterpart—LaGuardia when he was mayor of New York. (Montage by Larry Kim.) 
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Suddenly, instead of working in isolation, I had five 
collaborators to face each day: the producers, Griffith 
and Prince; Sheldon Harnick, the lyricist; Jerry Bock, 
the composer; and George Abbott, who is both director 
and coauthor of the book. I found them an exhilarating 
change from.the pad and pencil with which I had spent 
so many years. These were articulate, personable, witty, 
strong-minded people. During the early weeks of our 
meetings, when one of our main problems proved to be 


the education of a novelist, they listened so politely every 


time | opened my mouth that I became nervous. What, I 
wondered uneasily, could I possibly be saying to attract 
this sort of attention? 

I never found out. Nonetheless, we moved along at a 
good pace and, I gathered from my friends in the thea- 
tre, in an unusual atmosphere. There were no fights. 

“Well, you just wait until you start casting,” my 
friends muttered ominously. “Or wait until you go into 
rehearsal. Or until you open in New Haven.” 

I’m still waiting. The reason, I think, is George Abbott. 
I don’t know enough about the theatre to say with cer- 
tainty that he is special and unique in his field, although 
I suspect that he must be. But I know enough about peo- 
ple in general to say that he is special and unique as a 
human being. | have never heard him raise his voice ex- 
cept to call for a taxi. Dignity, warmth and courtliness 
are the qualities that I shall always associate with him. 
Despite his long, successful record, I found his attention 
to the suggestions of a neophyte astonishing. 

Working with Abbott as a collaborator is, I suspect, 
the most practical training that a writer new to the thea- 
tre can get. We had no specific plans for working, but 
soon I noticed that we were dividing up the scenes for 
the first draft, each of us choosing the parts he thought 
he could do best. Then we would exchange our first 


drafts and rew rite. 1 he process continued for so long 


that I don’t think either of us knows now who wrote 
what. 

I do know that I slowed things up at the beginning be- 
cause | put in all the exposition, just as | would in a 
novel. Abbott taught me tricks and short cuts for getting 
around that. I was astonished to discover that I had trou- 
ble with dialogue, too. Dialogue has always come easily 
to me. But as a novelist I tend to write in a certain way. 
Abbott taught me the difference between dialogue in a 
novel and dialogue for the stage. The difference is con- 
siderable. The final judge of dialogue in a novel is the 
novelist. I have learned with the years to write any kind 
of dialogue I want in a printed scene and make the scene 
work, because experience has taught me how to arrange 
printed words to obtain a desired effect. For dialogue on 
the stage, however, the ultimate judge is not the writer 
but the person sitting out front in the audiénce. Abbott 
could always tell immediately if I had written book dia- 
logue or stage dialogue. 

Near the end of our collaboration on Fiorello!, 1 got 
what I consider my diploma for the theatrical education 
I received from George Abbott. H asked me to work on 
another show with him—Tenderloin, based on Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’ novel. The same team that created Fio- 
rello!—producers, composer, lyricist and writers—are 
involved in this project. We began work on the book be- 
fore Fiorello! went into rehearsal, and if all goes well, it 
should be completed before Fiorello! opens in New York. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the book for my sec- 
ond musical has turned out to be a little easier than the 
first. I know a little more about what I’m doing—and 
Abbott and I know each other a little better. If the work 
is flowing more smoothly and swiftly than it did in the 
case of Fiorello!, it’s probably because one member of 
the team has learned to skate a little better. 


end 


The sets and costumes for “Fiorello!” were designed by the team of William and Jean Eckart. 
The action covers the earlier, lesser-known years of LaGuardia’s career, 





Take Me Along 


The mid-Manhattan area of well-lighted streets and mar- 
quee-muscled theatres known more or less officially as 
Broadway and unofficially as The Great White Way, 
The Main Stem, Dream Street and other synonyms sug- 
gesting that it is to the people of the theatre what Mecca 
is to the Faithful, Jerusalem to the People of the Book 
and the Diaspora, and, summing everything up, what a 
park is to squirrels and candy to kids, may soon have 
another unofficial name. With five of Broadway’s cur- 
rent hits the productions of one man, the latest of them 
being the recently opened Take Me Along, at the Shu- 
bert, the area may soon become known as the Merrick 
(David, that is) Parkway. Merrick’s other hits are, of 
course, La Plume de Ma Tante, Gypsy, Destry Rides 
Again and The World of Suzie Wong. Comparisons are 
odious (except just now to Mr. Merrick), but it is my 
impression that this quintet either constitutes an all- 
time modern record for shows by one man running on 
Broadway at the same time, or something close to it. In 
any case, it is certainly the top number for the present 
season. 

Take Me Along is an adaptation, with music and 
lyrics by Bob Merrill and book by Joseph Stein and 
Robert Russell, of Eugene O’Neill’s out-and-out comedy, 
Ah, Wilderness!, which told the interwoven stories of 
(1) a boy in his middle teens, steering a rough passage 
to maturity between the Scylla and Charybdis of roman- 
ticisms and realities, and (2) a middle-aged couple 
who've been in love for as long as the boy of the first 
story has lived but can’t make it in marriage because 
she’s as sober as the proverbial judge and he’s as drunk 
as the storied prisoner at the bar. The musical manages 
to remain a sound piece of O’Neill in all its end results. 
However, the restatement of O'Neill in the new medium 
of song and dance, with all that goes with it, may have 
a tendency to throw some people, particularly the 
“purists.” 

As a sample of what I consider the essence of O'Neill 
in a musical idiom evolved after his time, there is the 
big second-act dance sequence known as “The Beardsley 
Ballet,” after the Aubrey Beardsley who illustrated the 
wicked books by Oscar Wilde that growing boys felt 
compelled to read as moths must go to the flame. This 
dream sequence begins in a saloon in the town where 
the teen-ager, superbly portrayed by Robert Morse, is 
trying hard to live it up because suddenly he has not 
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the openings 


by Jack Balch 


been able to wait until he grows up to meet girls. The 
girls here are neither like the girls in the books, nor like 
his “own” real girl, played by Susan Luckey, and he 
recoils from the experience. But the girls he has read 
about are all there in his dream: baggy-trousered, sloe- 
eyed wonders from the Rubdiyat, Chopin’s cigar-smok- 
ing and man-battling George Sand, Mr. Wilde’s Salomé 
playing queen-waitress to the head of John the Baptist 
on a tray (only the head is young Mr. Morse’s, rumpled, 
wry and pretty bewildered by it all) , rose-colored bare- 
back riders from the circus, complete with whip-crack- 
ing and pistol-shooting ringmistresses, and so on. With 
Salomé, ravishingly physicalized by Rae McLean, in- 
troduced to him by a dwarf out of wizardry and night- 
mare, this is more than just a big musical-comedy ballet 
number. It is a big, beautiful number—and much more. 
Organically, and with great delicacy, it is an extension 
of the boy. I can’t remember seeing a more plastic ex- 
ternalization of a boy’s longing and ache as he begins to 
visualize the sweetness and torture that girls are. It is 
good O’Neill—and an O'Neill who has come a long way, 
from the horse and buggy to the jet-propelled age of the 
theatre. 

The cast is absolutely first-rate. Walter Pidgeon and 
Una Merkel, as the vintage-1910, small-town Connecti- 
cut newspaper publisher and his wife, achieve lovely and 
nostalgic moments together. There are at least two effec- 
tive vocal numbers for Pidgeon that reminded me (and 
this is meant as a compliment) of the late Walter Hus- 
ton. Jackie Gleason, who must be seen in the round to 
be fully appreciated, is an actor and song-and-dance 
man to remember. One of his numbers with Eileen 
Herlie, who plays his life’s prim and prime passion, is 
called “I Get Embarrassed,” and it is a masterpiece of 
human warmth and delirious comedy that stops the 
show. Miss Herlie has a legitimate voice of a quality 
not suspected before, along with a way with comedy that 
is almost as unsuspected, and it all suggests that she 
can do just about anything on a stage. My only real 
objection in this bright show has to do with just about 
all the other ensemble dancing, excluding “The Beards. 
ley Ballet.” It seemed noisy, overactive, uninspired and 
undisciplined. A solo dance by Peter Conlow was great. 
(critical box score:—Among the seven notices in the 
daily newspapers, two were almost wholly affirmative. 
John Chapman of the Daily News, for example, had this 
verdict: “a musical play to warm the coldest heart . . . 
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Connecticut's answer to lowa’s The Music Man.” There 
was much milder praise from the others. Brooks Atkin- 
son of the Times found the “innocence and sweetness” 
of the O'Neill original only in the second act. Frank 
Aston of the Worldfelegram and Sun said that “the 
second portion suffers from anemia,” and Richard 
Watts, Jr. of the Post and Robert Coleman of the Mirror 
complained, rather obliquely, about the dilution of 
O'Neill by the musical process.) 


The Miracle Worker 


There was much speculation up and down Broadway 
just prior to the opening at the Playhouse of William 
Gibson’s new play. Could Gibson bring in a second hit 
in succession? Granted that he had demonstrated a 
certain amount of playwriting skill in Two for the See- 
saw by keeping a stage occupied and busy all evening 
with only two people on it, could he now bring off a 
work dramatizing the childhood education of a deaf, 
dumb and blind girl, even though that girl was Helen 
Keller, who grew up to become one of modern mankind’s 
most exemplary geniuses in the arts and sciences of liv- 
ing? Lastly, what about Anne Bancroft, a luscious 
Yankee-Doodle of Italian extraction who had played a 
Jewish girl from the Bronx to this side of perfection in 
the first Gibson play—was she versatile and talented 
enough to switch to a completely different part, that of 
the ascetic and self-denying Irish girl from Boston who 
was little Helen’s first teacher? 

The answer to all these, and related, questions was 
more than satisfactory. There were hosannas for just 
about everybody and everything from all the critics, the 
moment the curtain came down on the first perform- 
ance. The praise probably won’t be over until the sea- 
son’s awards for the Best This and Best That have been 
made. 

The play, in three acts, takes place in March and April 
of 1887. It is built on the study Mr. Gibson made of the 
writings, dated 1891, of Anne Sullivan, the afore-men- 
tioned first teacher of Helen Keller. It begins with a 
short prelude, several years before 1887, when Helen’s 
parents, played by Patricia Neal and Torin Thatcher, 
discover that their child, born normal, has become mul- 
tiply afflicted through illness. It mainly takes place at the 
Keller home in Tuscumbia, Alabama, after the Kellers 
have asked for help from Perkins Institute for the Blind 
of Boston, and Miss Sullivan, herself formerly almost 
totally blind, has been sent to them. Our first view of 
Helen is of a wild child with a spirit and body raging in 
complete isolation from her kind. The span of the play 
covers only the time it takes Miss Sullivan to gain 
enough mastery over the tortured little creature to reveal 
to her the concept and the use of words (“vocalized” by 
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hands), and thus to open to her, in one giant leap out of 
inner darkness, a recognition of herself and the people 
and things about her, and the doors to a huge future. 
This is, in brief, a play and a series of performances 
to remember. Miss Bancroft, rising with passion, imagi- 
nation, discipline and skill to the extraordinary demands 
of her part, heads a fine cast. But the real surprise and 
dark horse of this whole exceptional occasion is ten- 
year-old Patty Duke. It is incredible but true, I think, 
that hers was the best, or at least the most exciting and 
moving, feminine acting job of the season to date. It 
has many sides, including a savage but highly sensitized 
humor. Her second-act scene in the Keller dining room 
is a masterpiece—the scene in which her teacher, as a 
necessary step to gaining her attention through a com- 
plete and seemingly cruel control, forbids her the use of 
her fingers in feeding like a trapped but privileged ani- 
mal on food from anybody’s plate. Searching for analo- 
gies, I find myself thinking of Judith Anderson (a Judith 
Anderson with no voice, only one tenth the body, but 
all the energy and fury) in Medea. Also I find myself 
thinking that this is what the struggle between an angel 
and the dybbuk in man must have been, or is, like. Let’s 
let it go at that. No praise is too great for the direction 
of Arthur Penn, who charted a path for champions in 
his scheme of things. 
(critical box score:—There was nothing but praise for 
players and play, for the most part. The only notice 
verging on disfavor was turned in by Brooks Atkinson 
in the Times, who found The Miracle Worker “untidy 
but moving drama.” Speaking for the majority, Walter 
Kerr of the Herald Tribune noted: “It’s not a miracle. 
It’s honesty, and talent.”) 


At the Drop of a Hat 


The immoderate urge to take off one’s hat in salute—all 
the way down to the collarbone—to Michael Flanders 
and Donald Swann, this evening-clothes-clad two-man 
cast of British djinn and bitters, respectively, is ex- 
ceeded only by the debt of gratitude we owe them fer 
having taken the trouble to make the trip. The evening 
begins quietly enough with Flanders propelling himself 
forward to the footlights. (He works from a wheel chair, 
having contracted polio after wartime service as a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy.) Immaculately bearded and 
murmurously polite, he tells you in a baritone as rich as 
an English landscape who he is, as if you couldn’t guess, 
from the uncrowded cast notes. Also, who Swann is—a 
Welshman of Caucasus Mountains ancestry with a voice 
just enough below canine-type range for many humans 
to hear, and who sings like a touched one in Greek, 
Russian and several other languages. Swann, smiling 
shyly from his place at the piano, seems grateful for the 
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mention. The two of them rather sing a song. Then they 
rather keep on talking and/or singing for the rest of the 
evening. 

That’s about all there is, plus the occasional walk-on of 
a Miss Luba Langdon, and the projection on the curtain, 
before it goes up for the second act, of some funny 
slides, very British, in what turns out to be the wildest 
scramble ever of egghead and rural sense, nonsense and 
philosophy for foolish people and genii alike. Imagine 
a singing, talking and piano-playing combination of 
James Thurber and Adlai Stevenson, with Jonathan 
Swift, all the Huxleys and Mahatma Gandhi thrown in 
for extra-fat measure, and all of it salted, peppered and 
generally seasoned by Oxford University and Punch, 
and you'll be getting reasonably close to what Flanders 
and Swann are like. 

The words are by Flanders, the music by Swann. All 

of it put together provides a feast of reason that doesn’t 
stuff, an orgy of subtlety that doesn’t confuse, and an 
umbrella of laughter with enough perforation to let in 
an overhanging rain of sadness. Long may they stay 
with us, Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition to all that’s 
cliché, smug, silly, savage, affected and/or phony in our 
daily lives. 
(critical box score:—Only Mr. Atkinson of the Times 
was less than completely enthusiastic. The Herald Trib- 
une’s Mr. Kerr had the more general impression: “just 
two men alone on the stage completely surrounded by 
talent.”’) 


The Gang’s All Here 


The night I attended this Jerome Lawrence-Robert E. 
Lee play about—and I’ve got to guess what it’s about— 
political corruption and redemption in the White House, 
starring Mei, yn Douglas in the role of a President of the 
United States who was no better than he should be, as 
the saying goes, the audience at the Ambassador seemed 
to love it. 

They chuckled when, as Griffith P. Hastings, but look- 
ing exactly like Warren G. Harding, Mr. Douglas, homey 
enough so that you were tempted to think of him as jes’ 
plain Griff or maybe good ol’ Griff, allowed himself to 
be badgered into being entered as his party’s candidate 
while attending the party’s nominating convention. They 
chuckled some more when, on being elected and arriv- 
ing in Washington, he kind of made a fun-loving man’s 
grimace on meeting the statesmanlike and businesslike 
Secretary of State (played by Bram Nossen), a no-non- 
sense kind of party poop, obviously as honest and com- 
petent as the day is long, and kind of shunted him off 
with a_ let-me-get-settled-before-you-give-me-all-them- 
big-headachy-problems-to-solve. And the audience kept 
on chuckling when a Bruce Bellingham, an Invaluable 
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Aide type, played by Arthur Hill, showed up to help him 
get settled. “Look, boy,” he said to the IA type, or words 
to that effect, “the hell—excuse me, heck with all that 
indoc—indoc—er, breaking-me-in stuff, just say where 
do you keep the whisky and can I have a bottle.” The IA 
type did say, and could get it, and did. The customers 
just plain kept on chuckling when good ol’ Griff, having 
sort of handed over the presidency to good ol’ Bruce un- 
til he got settled, appointed a number of his old cronies 
from back home to be his cabinet members. It wasn’t 
that he hankered to put them to work, either in behalf of 
the country or themselves; it was just that he liked him- 
self a little poker and drinking and things like that, and 
just felt like having his friends about him for those oc- 
casions. "Course they had him sign things away to them 
that turned out later to be properties belonging to the 
nation and/or its people, but all that came later. 

Come it did, though, in the form of a boom about to 
be lowered on him by a miserable, big-nosed Senate in- 
vestigating committee. “What do they mean, we're 
crooks?” the bewildered good man asks his wife, played 
by Jean Dixon alternately as (1) a sawdust-brain and 
glitter-eye and Lady-Macbeth-mouth socia! upstart who 
had helped push him into “accepting” the presidency be- 
cause they both “deserved” and “owed it to themselves,” 
and (2) Caesar’s wife, above reproach, and a stanch, 
iron-willed Old Believer in Good Government, “Well, 
dear,” she says, in so many words, “I think you ought 
to clamp down.” Finally, having learned, by reading it 
in a Boys’ Lives of the Presidents, how this here presi- 
dency isn’t like other jobs—you can fool around with it 
like with other jobs, but not for long; this one kind of 
catches up with you and sticks in your throat with the 
dignity of it all, you know—he decides, to make up for 
the alleged years of innocent malfeasance and malprac- 
tice, to try “for forty-five seconds of greatness.” That 
same Boys’ Lives, you see, had taught him all kinds of 
things about Presidents, including, for one thing, that 
forty-five seconds of greatness can bulk big enough to 
blot out two years or so of the other. To keep from being 
impeached, which is certainly not the way to become 
great, he kills himself. His wife starts to pull him back 
from the brink. Here’s where ol’ Griff achieves a change 
of pace with his chuckling audience and socks a solid 
sob right through the infield on a straight rising line for 
a home run of pathos into practically everybody’s throat. 
Dissuading her in her attempt to help him back to life, 
he wins his point with a plea to this effect: “Don’t take 
away the one chance I have of getting my face on a two- 
cent stamp.” The audience-wide “ah-h-h” of sympathy 
that arose then must have been incense to Mr. Douglas 
and the authors. 


Other more or less chucklesome parts were well played, 
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or well fielded, by almost everyone in the large cast, par- 
ticularly by E. G. Marshall as the top cabinet crook and 
the only man in the play’s Washington who seemed to 
have read a book, and by Bert Wheeler in a truly weird 
bit as a viciously vapid or vapidly vicious toady with a 
heart of gold and pockets lined to match—and with a 
grotesquely genial treasury, for conversational pur- 
poses, of exactly one proverb. 

Personally, | hated almost every minute of it. 
(critical box score:—There were four definitely affirma- 
tive votes for this play about politics, out of a total of 
seven cast by the newspaper judges. This sample reac- 
tion is from Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune: “lively, 
interesting, colorful showmanship.” ) 


Golden Fleecing 


The first big surprise of the season—and a wonderfully 
pleasant and exhilarating surprise it was, too—was this 
new Lorenzo Semple, Jr. play at Henry Miller’s Theatre. 
As each laugh-packed and nicely paced (and thought-free 
but plot-wise) act unfolded, it became clear, at least 
from where I sat, that a new solid sender in its genre, 
the rare one of top-level farce comedy, had arrived. 
Tom Poston, always a funny man, who has tried be- 
fore on Broadway with insufficient luck, comes into his 
own now, exhibiting charm, authority and star stature 
as the young naval officer who figures out a scheme to 
beat the roulette game ashore in Venice. Suzanne Ple- 
shette, who’s also been on Broadway, but insufficiently 
also to rest on her laurels, registers decisively as an ad- 
miral’s tough (at first) daughter who falls for the young 
officer. Sparkling performances are turned in, too, by 
Richard Kendrick, as the Admiral, who rationalizes the 
loss of a hell-sent chance to court-martial the young 
officer, with the thought that he has been given what 
both the young people tell him is a heaven-sent chance 
to gain a son-in-law; Mickey Deems, in a hilarious bit 
with a bottle, a two-minute blitz that turns him from 
cold sober to stiff drunk, and a wonderful curtain-line 
roar at the Admiral to turn out the light; Robert Carra- 
way, as another young officer, assistant to Poston is 
breaking the game, whose mouth is always just big 
enough to accommodate his big feet (both of them) at 
the same time; Robert Elston, as the game-breaker’s 
civilian assistance; and Constance Ford, as the civilian’s 
lovely consolation prize for not making money os the 


deal. 


No doubt about it, the producers, Courtney Burr and 
Gilbert Miller, knew what they were doing in sticking 
with Mr. Semple past last season’s postponement of this 
play, and the whole production has been given a mag- 
nificent all-purpose set by Frederick Fox, But the real 
hero at the birth of Golden Fleecing is probably Abe 
Burrows, the director. What he contributed wasn’t much 
—only the salt, the pepper and the other items of season- 
ing that separate the cooks from the can openers. 
(critical box score: Four of the seven notices were 
favorable, though the praise was not always of the high- 
est order. Frank Aston had a representative reaction in 
the World Telegram and Sun: “no masterpiece, but un- 
til something better comes along it should keep you 
happy.”’) 


The Warm Peninsula 


Audiences at the Helen Hayes, in seeming to like Joe 
Masteroff’s play starring Julie Harris and June Havoc, 
may have been adding to a country-wide standard of 
acceptance that The Warm Peninsula chalked up last 
season while on tour. But whether this very small slice 
of lovelorn and life-torn living set in Florida, to which 
producer Manning Gurian shrewdly added Miss Havoc 
and Farley Granger for the New York opening, can sur- 
vive further must depend on how audiences decide its 
fate—in short, on word of mouth. For the powerful 
critics of the dailies blasted the play almost unanimous- 
ly (while as unanimously expressing applouse that 
ranged from mere admiration to outright adoration for 
the radiant abilities and personalities of the Misses 
Harris and Havoc). Personally, | think the show should 
be given a chance to survive; though I agree with vir- 
tually everybody about the two stars, I seem to disagree 
with virtually all professional writers on the quality of 
the play. 

The story, admittedly, is told from a point of view more 
star-gazing than earth-seeing—that of a simple, inex- 
perienced working girl from Milwaukee (Miss Harris) , 
to whom “nothing” (meaning men) has ever happened, 
and who uses the insurance money left her following the 
death of her mother to buy a chance on life—to see if 
“something,” somehow, can happen to her during a 
vacation. But the story rings much more true than false. 


She and the “interesting” people she meets, including 


Miss Havoc, who plays with considerable poignance a 


(continued on page 84) 


““Saratoga”’—The musical version of Edna Ferber’s “Saratoga Trunk,” 
scheduled to arrive at the Winter Garden this month, offers Carol 
Lawrence as a French adventuress, Here she rehearses for one of 

the big song-and-dance numbers, “‘Petticoat High,” a bit of ragtime 
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staged before a waterfront market in 1880 New Orleans. 
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“The Great God Brown” — 
This “avant-garde” 
Eugene O'Neill work— 


which actually dates 
from 1926, the year of 
its first production in 
New York—opened 

the season of the 
Phoenix Theatre, but in 
an uptown house, the 
Coronet. The revival 
had Fritz Weaver in the 
role of Dion Anthony, 
and Gerry Jedd as the 
prostitute Cybel. 


“The Miracle W orker”— 
William Gibson’s new 
play about the young 
Helen Keller has 
provided a marked 
change of pace for Anne 
Bancroft, who portrayed 
a footloose Bronx girl 

in Gibson’s “Two for 
the Seesaw.” In the 
new work she appears 
as Annie Sullivan, 
mentor of the youthful 
Helen, who in turn is 


played by Patty Duke. 





“The Power of Darkness” 
—Leo Tolstoy’s grim 
diama about depravity 
and repentance on a 
peasant farm in 
nineteenth-century 
Russia was one of the 
off-Broadway theatre’s 
early contributions to the 
New York season. The 
production at the York 
offered Mary Alice 
Bayh (left), Lou 
Antonio and Nancy R. 
Pollock in major roles. 


“The Gang’s All Here” 


In one of the concluding 
scenes of the Jerome 
Lawrence-Robert E. Lee 
play, a President of 
the United States who 


bears strong resemblance 
to Warren GC. Harding 
dictates a statement to 

@ young recporter, 
repudiating -ome of his 
crooked henchmen, 
From left: Jean Dixon, 
Melvyn Douglas and 
Clay Hall, 





theatre, London 


by Alan Brien 


The odd thing about last summer in Britain was that 
there was one. Britishers have grown so used to a damp, 
gray sky hanging over their island like the roof of a 
waterlogged tent that they assemble by the thousands 
to catch a glimpse of the sun, Fust as other races turn out 
for an eclipse. The year 1959 had the hottest, longest, 
brightest summer in two hundred years. Tables sprouted 
outside the cafés. The roofs of factories and apartment 
buildings were pink and brown with roasting torsos. 
Bowler hats were swapped for boaters, and stuffy city 
men appeared in the lobbies of snob West End hotels in 
their suspenders. In the unaccustomed, un-British 
warmth, the national character gradually began to thaw 
and assume a positively Mediterranean abandon. And of 
all the strange, exotic plants that flowered, the weirdest 
and wildest put out its tendrils in the Palace Theatre. 
This was John Osborne’s angry young musical The 
W orld of Paul Slickey. 

The important thing to remember about Mr. Osborne 
is that he used to be an unsuccessful actor. The heroes of 
his first three plays were all, in their own ways, unsuc- 
cessful entertainers. With wit, passion, pungency and a 
few dollops of self-pity, Mr. Osborne analyzed the me- 
chanics of frustration. Behind all his dogmatism lurked 
a shadowy doubt—would success spoil Jimmy Porter, 
George Dillon, Archie Rice and John Osborne? Then 
Mr. Osborne himself rocketed to fame and fortune. No 
longer could he appear as the spokesman for the worm’s. 
eye view of society. Now he was on top of the world. The 
eye of every critic, every columnist, every newspaper 
reader, was on him as he revolved in the upper atmos- 
phere like a Sputnik. The World of Paul Slickey was his 
attempt to analyze for the first time the mechanics of 
achievement. Previously he had been indignant about 
the injustice of defeat. Now he was indignant about the 
injustice of victory. It was the apparent ingratitude of 
his approach that provoked the damning notices of the 
London critics, the booing of the first-nighters, and the 
jeering crowd at the stage door. 

The name Paul Slickey was invented as an amalgam of 
two famous British gossip columns, and most of the 
musical was a contemptuous dissection of the popular 


press. But the newspapers were only one of too many 
targets. Mr. Osborne took on the whole of the establish- 
ment—he hit out at press lords and at press serfs, at the 
upper classes on stage and at home, at royalty and the 
Conservative party, at capital gains and capital punish- 
ment. Every blow was beneath the belt, a deliberate 
foul. Paul Slickey was an anthology of outrageous bad 
taste, and I found much of it enormously funny. But 
eventually Osborne was simultaneously too inside, and 
yet too far out, for a mass audience. He had concocted a 
high-brow revue in a kind of intellectual shorthand that 
middle-brow theatregoers just could not translate. His 
jokes and gibes needed an intimate knowledge of 
theatrical, social, cultural and political gossip, which 
was not available to his customers. 

Even so, in a smaller, smarter theatre, Paul Slickey 
might have survived longer than its handful of nights 
if it had not been lacking in that rarest of British musi- 
cal traits—professionalism. Osborne’s book was never 
able to establish a consistent, coherent attitude toward 
its targets. His lyrics were erratic in rhythm and capri- 
c. us in rhyme. The prose paragraphs of a Meredith 
Willson would have been a more comfortable model for 
his lively rhetoric. Christopher Whelen’s music and 


Kenneth MacMillan’s choreography were equally in- 
ventive and ingenious, but they lacked the rousing, con- 
fident individu. lity essential for song and dance in a 
big musical. Mr. Osborne also made the mistake of di- 
recting Paul Slickey himself. He was never able to see 
his own obsessions and crudities from the outside. Nev- 
ertheless, this playwright’s first musical was a courage- 


ous, provocative, characteristically Osbornian gesture 
that shook London’s theatre like a one-man earthquake. 

The summer that was marked by John Osborne’s first 
flop, also brought the best new play since Osborne’s 
Epitaph for George Dillon. This was Roots, the work of 
a young author named Arnold Wesker. Earlier Mr. 
Wesker had written two plays, which had runs of a few 
days at the Royal Court, where Mr. Osborne also first 
saw the limelight. There were slices of personal life, 
flawed and distorted by their very nearness to his own 
experience. But Roots is set in the backwoods of Britain 


“Coriolanus”—Laurence Olivier played the name role in the 1959 


production at Stratford-on-Avon, which was directed by Peter 


Hall and designed by Boris Aronson. Other leading performers during 
the Stratford season were Edith Evans (Wolumnia in “Coriolanus” ), 
Paul Robeson, Charles Laughton, Sam Wanamaker and Mary Ure. 
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where an inbred family of farm laborers live their secre- 
tive, suspicious, repetitive lives. Up from London for a 
week end is the lively daughter, who has been intellec- 
tually and physically aroused by a lingering affair with 
a young left-wing know-it-all. She tries to awaken her 
torpid relatives to the excitement and complexity and 
challenge of existence—only to discover that in the 
country of the blind, the one-eyed woman is an outcast. 

Some critics complained that the dialogue is trivial 
and boring. But Mr. Wesker understands what few of 
the other new young playwrights have understood—that 
British working-class talk is not meant to push back the 
frontiers of understanding with each verbal safari into 
the unknown. The ritual interchange of familiar plati- 
tudes is really a kind of primitive magic; they are pro- 
tective charms against the invisible dragons of unem- 
ployment and disease and loneliness, which stalk in the 
shadows beyond the campfire. Arnold Wesker has bril- 
liantly caught the idiomatic rhythms of the speech of 
this region. Excitingly and movingly and comically, he 
reproduces not only the surface eruptions of humor and 
anger but also the banked fires that glow beneath. 

Every critic has agreed, however, that Joan Plowright, 
who played the gay and touching heroine, established 
herself in Roots as the best young actress now on the 
British stage. In previous plays I have always resisted 
her appeal. Her technique has always been showing just 
that inch or two beneath her costume. That pouting 
mouth, those rag-doll eyes, that breathy, girlish, pip- 
squeak of a voice have seemed too consciously ventrilo- 
quial. But here she wore her part like her own skin. She 
brought off some dazzlingly executed solos, both of 
voice and movement, which skirted the edge of em- 
barrassment and ended up triumphantly. 

This habit of using acting technique as if it were a 
conjuring trick, this device of standing aside from the 
role and admiring one’s own mannerisms, is the greatest 
fault of British players. Miss Plowright has grown out 
of that kind of salesmanship. Ralph Richardson seems to 
be growing into it. He plays the lead in John Gielgud’s 
production of Graham Greene’s The Complaisant Lover. 
This new play has been the big box-office hit of London 
in 1959, and at first sight has much to commend it. Mr. 
Greene is not the man to be content with the stereotypes 
of the commercial stage. He has previously rung out 
some new tunes on the eternal triangle by suggesting 
that God is the third person in any affair. Now he takes 
cuckolded husband, adulterous wife and jealous lover, 
and argues that in this three-cornered match, it is the 
lover who must suffer jealousy and deprivation. 

The Complaisant Lover is strongest where Mr. Greene 
might have been expected to be weakest. It is construct- 
ed with real professional cunning—full of effective 
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twists, strong curtain lines and forceful confrontations. 
But of Graham Greene, the lynx-eyed observer of the 
dark places of the human heart, there is hardly a sign. 
His characters are the puppets of stock farce. He is in- 
terested in the idea of people on stage rather than in 
the people themselves. To humanize and individualize 
the husband, the playwright made him a high-class duu- 
tist whose hobby is practical joking. Mr. Greene seems 
to think every mention of molars, fillings, drills, tartar 
and all the other professional shop of dentistry is wildly 
funny, yet mildly shameful in itself. 

Richardson is adept at playing the decent, dull, cheese- 
faced, ordinary man entangled in a web of emotion. 
Here he has the chance to reveal the deep agonies im- 
plicit in a familiar domestic tragedy. There is a key 
scene in which he sits down happily to read a dull letter 
from a dental colleague, and gradually discovers it is the 
evidence of his wife’s infidelity. This should be a mas- 
terpiece of restrained acting. Indeed it is—but a master. 
piece framed and glazed and hung  adly before our 
eyes with an invisible Ralph Richards. . standing to one 
side and nudging us as he points out its beauties. Even- 
tually the play becomes a guided tour of the works of 
Ralph Richardson (“Here I am crying—in my realistic 
style, this one’), conducted by the actor. 

Laurence Olivier is, in many ways, the perfect foil for 
Ralph Richardson. He is Britian’s greatest heroic actor. 
With those arrogant, fiery good looks, that trumpet- 
voluntary voice, and that athletic restlessness of body, 
he might have been born to play Shakespeare’s Corio- 
lanus. In Peter Hall’s production of the play at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, I felt once again the top-heaviness of tech- 
nique that overbalances many of Britain’s best players 
in their most successful moments. No one could deny 
the force of Olivier’s personality as he played the blood- 
crazy soldier in action. Few actors can be so simultane- 
ous in their effects as he—grinning, fighting, winking, 
speaking and thinking, all in the same instance. He can 
take a single stale crumb of rhetoric and decorate it with 
so many flaming candles that it looks like a royal wed. 
ding cake. But once again I was aware of that too-con- 
scious confidence that every word is clay, and can be 
molded into any pattern to suit his whim. Shakespeare 
is, after all, only the greatest poet in the history of the 
world. It is possible to bury him too deep under layers 
of bravura and expertise. In the domestic and political 
scenes, Olivier demonstrated his enormous versatility 
by playing Coriolanus as an entirely different person. 
Olivier is also Britain’s most slyly humorous comic 
character actor. As a warrior, he was frighteningly bel- 
licose. As a vote catcher, he was wickedly funny. But 
there, too, he polished each famous mannerism until it 
was blinding. There was the saucy bite at the lower lip, 
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the bird-dog sniff, the bored roll of the eyes, the boyish 
wag of the head, and always the almost insultingly over- 
precise articulation of the syllables. 1: ctimes think 
that our British actors know too much about acting for 
the good of our playwrights. 

The other two big offerings at Stratford featured visit- 
ing stars. Paul Robeson played Othello and Charles 
Laughton played King Lear. Robeson looked every other 
inch the noble Moor. Othello is a tragedy of false ap- 
pearances, and Robeson gained by one’s consciousness 
that he was the color God made him. But he sang the 
verse like an opera performer who had painfully learned 
an alien tongue. The Shakespearean music, which de- 
pends always on the actor’s awareness of sense below 
the sound, took on a sonorous, hollow organ tone that 
robbed the words of their immediacy. Laughton played 
Mr. Lear rather than King Lear. He began quietly, jovi- 
ally, absent-mindedly, and he went on in the same tone. 
The first half of the play became a long prologue to a 
drama that never materialized. But once mad, Mr. 
Laughton was mad in every pore. One scene unveiled his 
powers at their greatest. He sat on an abandoned hay 
cart, holding court with the ruined remnants of his 
foltowers, his fat, rubbery face dead and « tered like 
an old planet. But his voice, which had been too thin and 
weak for his earlier rages, brimmed over with a sad 
affectionate irony, and flowed on with a cool, defenseless 
tenderness for all mankind. 

The summer of 1959 was also notable for the success 
of the second wave of the Irish invasion of the London 
theatres. Brendan Behan’s The Hostage was still playing 
to packed houses when two other Irish word-spinners 
arrived to keep him company. Sean O’Casey’s Cock-a- 
Doodle Dandy opened at the Edinburgh Festival and 
transferred to the Royal Court—the first O’Casey play 
in many a long year to receive a professional perform- 
ance. The theme is the battle for the souls of men in 
a remote Irish village. The army of life is led by a magic, 
life-size cock, and the army of death is captained by an 
all-too-human, life-size priest. O’Casey starts to unreel 
several threads of narrative, each one entertainingly 
outlined in the first act, and then tangles them into a 
ball and throws them away. The play is uproariously 
drunken with words, and dizzy with phrases. But the 
language eventually drowns the sense; when the play 
ends, the audience is hung-over with an empty exhila- 
ration. 

The other Irish play, J. P. Donleavy’s The Ginger Man, 
also is an intoxicant. His hero is a freak who cannot 
stop talking—bawdily, comically, blasphemously, pre. 
tentiously, endlessly. He is loaded with eccentricities like 
a Christmas tree—with a bit of Holden Caulfield, a bit 
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of Jimmy Porter, a bit of Lucky Jim, a bit of Brendan 
Behan. He was played by Richard Harris as an intellec- 
tual thug who radiated vitality like a coke oven. But The 
Ginger Man was a one-man entertainment rather than a 
play, and belonged in a fairground rather than a theatre. 


Waiting in the wings for a chance, as this report was 
prepared, was another Irish play, Posterity Be Damned. 
This is an antiheroic comedy about the I.R.A. by Domi- 
nic Behan, the folk-singing younger brother of Brendan. 
Like the others, it is hardly a conventional drama, 
though much more orthodoxly constructed. Posterity Be 
Damned was staged in Dublin as rather an uneasy part 
of the second theatre festival. Mr. Behan’s play is a 
denunciation of what he calls “the patriot game” of 
Ireland’s undercover gunmen, to whom rebellion -is 
simply a dangerous hobby. His characters begin by 
playing at soldiering, only to discover too late that the 
blood is real and there is no second chance for the dead. 
His language is vigorous and alive without being over- 
blown. The dialogue is full of bitter, witty, penetrating 
comments. The weakness is that the characters are killed 
off relentlessly, one by one, before the audience knows 
them well enough to care for their sufferings. The action 
is set against a background of a comic Dublin pub, full 
of quarrels and songs and speeches and anecdotes. This 
subplot is often extremely funny, but, as the main char- 
acters disappear, it eventually takes over the whole play. 

The summer also was marked by a rare event in Lon- 
don’s theatre, the opening of a new playhouse, the 
Queen’s. Its first major offering immediately became a 
hit. The Aspern Papers shared with The Complaisant 
Lover the distinction, rare in London, of being one of 
the two straight plays for which tickets for the same 
day could not be bought at the box office. Adapted by 
Michael Redgrave from Henry James’ novel, this is a 
sensible, literate, mildly old-fashioned vehicle for star 
acting. Redgrave and Beatrix Lehmann are excellent, 
but it is Flora Robson who has electrified the crowds. 
Miss Robson is a strong, handsome, middle-aged actress 
who is playing a youngish, once-pretty, naive female 
companion to an old lady. The transformation is un- 
canny. She puts on her girlishness as if it were an out- 
dated party dress that had never been worn. She delivers 
her lines with a wonderful, hesitant, nervous outspoken- 
ness, using little catches of breath as if they were sen- 
tences. She moves skittishly, in a way that is completely 
right and yet completely wrong. A woman who has been 
in the theatre all her life convinced everyone, by each 
look and sound,that she had never been alone in a room 
with a man before. Miss Robson could teach Sir Laur- 
ence and Sir Ralph the lesson of a lifetime. end 
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ispern Papers”—Although Henry James never achieved the success he sought as a dramatist, his stories continue 


be adapted for the theatre. Pictuzed are Michael Redgrave, Flora Robson (left) and Beatrix Lehmann. 


iplaisant Lover’ In mid-June, Graham Greene’s comedy arrived in the West End. Ralph Richardson plays 


t who finds that his wife (Phyllis Calvert) is unfaithful, Pictured with the two principals is Oliver Burt. 





“The World of Paul Slickey”—John Osborne’s first musical, for which he wrote the book and the lyrics, was also 


directed by him. These were the girls of Slickey’s office, Slickey being the writer of a gossip column. 
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““Roots”’—Arnold Wesker’s play provided a choice role for Joan Plowright. that of the daughter of an isolated Norfolk 
family. From left: Brenda Peters, Patsy Bryne, Gwen Nelson, Charles Kay. Miss Plowright and Alan Howard. 





theatre on discs 


by John S. Wilson 


The potential producer of Shakespeare on records is, in 
broad terms, faced with two avenues of approach. He 
can place stress on virtuosity, by having as the focus of 
the production the magnetism of the stars’ personal in- 
terpretations. Or he can permit the playwright—and 
consequently, the play—to be the thing. There is a 
tendency to take the former path; for one thing, star 
names are salable, and there is also the matter of the 
pleasures of high virtuoso playing. Despite this, the most 
ambitious series of recordings of Shakespeare’s work 
that has ever been undertaken has chosen the secord 
way. The playwright is in the forefront to a remarkable 
extent; far from leaning on names among the perform- 
ers, the records do not even identify the players. 

This set of recorded productions, the work of past 
and present members of the Marlowe Society of Cam- 
bridge University, directed by George Rylands, is pre- 
sented under the auspices of the British Council. Eight 
plays in complete form have been released so far in the 
United States: Julius Caesar, on three discs (London 
4334) ; Richard II, three discs (London 4335) ; As You 
Like It, three discs (London 4336) ; Othello, four discs 
(London 4414) ; Coriolanus, four discs (London 4415) ; 
The Merchant of Venice, four discs (London 4416) ; 
Measure for Measure, four discs (London 4417); and 
King John, four discs (London 4418). 

The anonymous players under Mr. Rylands’ direction 
show a consistent appreciation of Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage, its cadences and phrasing and meaning. The 
director has presented the works on the relatively inti- 
mate plane that is feasible in the close quarters of a re- 
corded production, rather than in the broader style that 
a theatre might call for. Such an approach makes pos- 
sible unusual clarity of diction and an easy, unmannered 
flow of speech that is often a help in establishing char- 
acterizations. By the same token, however, this rather 
naturalistic style tends to temper speeches that are often 
given bravura readings, and for some listeners it may 
seem to produce watered-down performances. 

It may well be that the approach Mr. Rylands has 
taken has been dictated by the liinitations of his com- 
pany (although it is a highly capable troupe within 
the areas that he has set out for it). Yet it strikes me 
that for the essential purpose of this series—which is 
analogous to the printed versions of the plays that one 
would have in one’s library—Rylands’ way is the prop- 
er way. Those who are thoroughly familiar with the 
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plays (and, except in the cases of the three or four 
most popular works, their number is not likely to be 
large) undoubtedly would prefer a more vigorous, 
more intense style of presentation. But such perform- 
ances are rarely easy to follow without a text. To most 
people, reading and listening simultaneously is a cum- 
bersome and distracting way to hear a play, and, in the 
long run, it is a situation that discourages listening. 
The great merit of the Marlowe Society series is that 
it encourages listening. Oriented by the brief, well- 
written, scene-by-scene summation that is included in 
each set (or at least in most sets—they were missing 
from my copies of Julius Caesar and Measure for 
Measure, a seemingly minor omission that vitiates a 
great deal of the value of the sets), the nonexpert lis- 
tener can follow the plays readily without disconcert- 
ing references to texts, and the performances have an 
immediacy that is destroyed when one has to depend 
on the crutch of a supplementary text. 

This is not to say that the Marlowe Society has simply 
produced clearly understandable readings that lack dra- 
matic projection. Far from it. These are well-conceived, 
perceptive and, by and large, well-rounded perform- 
ances. They may miss the heights of dramatic interpre- 
tation that could be achieved in virtuoso performances, 
but the essential qualities of the plays come through, 
something that is not always the case in star-centered 
productions. 

Shifting our sights from Cambridge to Broadway, we 
find that the New York cast has recorded The Billy 
Barnes Revue (Decca 9076), an intimate and somewhat 
topical show that began in California, came to New 
York, off Broadway, and then had a brief and rather 
harried existence in the center of town. One gets the 
feeling upon listening to the disc, that Mr. Barnes, who 
created the music and lyrics, and Bob Rodgers, who 
wrote the sketches and staged the revue, made a mis- 
take in opening with Act 1. They would have done better 
to begin with Act II, which has several well-developed 
sketches and songs (particularly one about a husband’s 
efforts to stay home and watch the fights) . 

Some of the high spots in the Broadway musical thea- 
tre since 1931 are ticked off in a two-disc set, The 
Broadway Song Book (Coral CX-4), by Dick Jacobs’ 
orchestra and Stuart Foster, an unusually warm and 
positive tenor. Unfortunately, most of the space is given 
to musicals of the past ten years, shows that are already 
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well represented on currently available recordings. The 
earlier shows touched on (three songs from each) in- 
clude George White’s Scandals of 1931, The Cat and the 
Fiddle, Music in the Air, Roberta, Babes in Arms and 
The Boys from Syracuse. Even in those cases, the most 
familiar songs have been selected, although two of 
Jerome Kern’s loveliest and less frequently played tunes 
are worked in— “Try to Forget” from The Cat and the 
Fiddle and “One More Dance” from Music in the Air. 
Mr. Jacobs gives the songs a generally lively and cap- 
able treatment, but the set really comes alive when Mr. 
Foster is singing. It would be difficult to imagine a better 
voice or personality for this purpose. 

A different sort of delving into musicals of the recent 
past has been performed by Lee and Hal Schaefer, a 
husband-and-wife team, in “Finian’s Rainbow” and 
“Brigadoon” Remembered (United Artists 3035). Hal 
Schaefer, a pianist and arranger, leads a small instru- 
mental group in provocative and imaginative treatments 
of three tunes from each show that place the numbers in 
a new light without losing the essential qualities they 
had in their original contexts. 

There is a sense of adventure, too, in Blossom Dearie 
Sings Comden and Green (Verve 2109), for, aside from 
their own recorded efforts, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green are among the less anthologized of the current 
contributors to musicals. The lyrics they have written 
to the music of Leonard Bernstein, Jule Styne and André 
Previn are often witty, frequently stylish and almost 
never hackneyed. There are some fresh, almost un- 
touched songs in this collection (“Dance Only with Me,” 
“How Will He Know?”) along with the familiar but still 
welcome “Just in Time,” “The Party’s Over” and “Lone. 
ly Town.” Miss Dearie, who has an odd voice that sug- 
gests a little girl—but a very grown-up little girl—sings 
them with pleasant, intimate warmth and a highly sensi- 
tive feeling for phrasing, which is also reflected in her 
excellent piano playing. 

By way of seasonal postscript, let me commend to you 
a record that is not, strictly speaking, a theatre disc (al- 
though it has links to the theatre), but is such a touch- 
ing invocation of the Christmas spirit that it should not 
be missed: A Christmas Memory (United Artists 9001) , 
on which Truman Capote reads the beautiful and affec- 
tionate story that was the high point of his book Break- 
fast at Tiffany’s. It is a recording that, I am sure, will 
be a part of our lives for many, many Christmases to 
come. 


Christmas check list of theatre discs 


The following selected list includes long-playing rec- 
ords of special interest that have been released during 
the past year. (Asterisk indicates stereo recording.) 
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original-cast recordings 


The Billy Barnes Revue, Decca 9076, ’79076. 

Betty Comden and Adolph Green, A Party, 

Capitol WAO 1197, *SKAO 1197. 

Destry Rides Again, Decca 9075, *79075. 

Flower Drum Song, Columbia OL 5350, *OS 2009. 
Gypsy, Columbia OL 5420, *OS 2017. 

High Button Shoes, Camden 457. 

Hal Holbrook, Mark Twain Tonight! 

Columbia OL 5440, *OS 2019. 

My Fair Lady (British cast headed by Rex Harrison 
and Julie Andrews, in stereo only) , Columbia *OS 2015. 
Once Upon a Mattress, Kapp 7004, *7004-S. 

Redhead, Victor LOC 1048, *LSO 1048. 

musical collections 

George Bassman orchestra and soloists, The Gershwin 
Years, three discs, Decca DXZ 160, *DXSZ 160. 

Ruby Braff, Girl Crazy, Warner Brothers W 1273, 
*WS 1273. 

Blossom Dearie Sings Comden and Green, Verve 2109. 
Mitzi Gaynor Sings the Lyrics of Ira Gershwin, 

Verve 2115, *6049. 

Dick Jacobs orchestra with Stuart Foster, The Broad- 
way Song Book, two discs, Coral CX 4, *SCX 4. 

André Kostelanetz orchestra, Flower Drum Song, 
Columbia CL 1280, *CS 8095. 

Lee and Hal Schaefer, “Finian’s Rainbow” and “Brig- 
adoon” Remembered, United Artists 3035, *6035. 
Artie Shaw Swings Show Tunes, Camden 515. 

Randy Weston, Destry Rides Again, 

United Artists 4045, *5045. 

Teddy Wilson, “Gypsy” in Jazz, 

Columbia CL 1352, *CS 8160. 

miscellaneous 

Peggy Ashcroft, Cyril Cusack, Shaw-Terry Letters, 
Caedmon 1108. 

John Gielgud, The Ages of Man, Columbia OL 5390. 
Beatrice Lillie, Auntie Bea, London 5471. 
Shakespeare, Dublin Gate Theatre: Twelfth Night, 
three discs, Spoken Word A-3; As You Like It, three 
discs, Spoken Word A-4; A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
three discs, Spoken Word A-5; Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, three discs, Spoken Word A-6; The Taming of the 
Shrew, three discs, Spoken Word A-7. 

Shakespeare, Marlowe Society of Cambridge Univer- 
sity: Julius Caesar, three discs, London 4334; Richard 
II, three discs, London 4335; As You Like /t, three 
discs, London 4336; Othello, four discs, London 4414; 
Coriolanus, four discs, London 4415; The Merchant of 
Venice, four discs, London 4416; Measure for Measure, 
four discs, London 4417; King John, four discs, London 


4418. end 
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The recorded production 
of “Measure for Measure,” 
one of the Marlewe 
Society of Cambridge 
University series put out 
by London, has this 
album cover. 


opposite page 

“A Christmas Memory” 

is the title of the United 
irtists disc that presents 
Truman Capote in a 
reading of an excerpt 
from his own “Breakfast 


at Tiffany's.” 


Three of the principal 


performers in the new 
Decca recording of ‘The 
Billy Barnes Revue” ‘are 
(left to right) Bert 
Convy, Anne Guilbert and 
Ken Berry. 
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Jessica Tandy by Barney Lefferts 


Miss Jessica Tandy, a tasteful confection of Anglo- 
American sugar and spice happily unblemished by the 
apples: uce of affectation, gobs of Weltschmerz, or treacly 
dedication to The Muse, is thirty years a veteran of the 
legitimate theatre. She has made side expeditions into 
the bar-sinister country of television and the movies, has 
been married twice, is the mother of three children, and 
is busier—today and every day and probably tomorrow 
—than an apprentice to Jo Mielziner with a sacroiliac 
condition trying to erect a reasonable facsimile of the 
Parthenon between matinée and evening performances. 

“It’s sort of a habit by now,” she said recently, pour- 
ing coffee in‘a fallout of picture-window sunshine in her 
penthouse in the East Seventies. “Apart from the very 
beginnings in London, I don’t believe I took off any time 
at all during the dozen years up to 1942 except to have 
my appendix out and to have a child. Then I was in 
Hollywood for five years and then I came back to do 
Streetcar and, well, I’ve been fairly busy ever since.” 
Miss Tandy smiled ruefully. “All told,” she said, “I sup- 
pose it’s better than inactivity.” 

Bang on, Miss Tandy! But what does one do about the 
awful boredom of it all? 

Miss Tandy sighed, dropped a tiny lump of sugar in 
her coffee, and plunged into the Inevitable. 

“There is, of course, always the feeling, ‘Oh, Lord, do 
I have to go out there again another night?’ ” she said. 
“But providing you've rehearsed the play properly and 
the material is any good at all, you get over that ho-hum 
feeling fairly quickly. It makes a difference, of course, 
what your part is. The less you’re involved in shoving 
the story forward, the more chance there is of feeling 
bored—although I’m not sure that ‘bored’ is quite the 
right word. Anyway, you can’t be bored because it would 
show.” 

Miss Tandy observed that there was not time to be 
bored in The Fourposter (in which she appeared in duet 
with her husband, Hume Cronyn, in 1951-52) or in 
Triple Play (also with her husband, 1959) , and that the 
possibility did not arise in A Streetcar Named Desire 
(1947-49). 

“I’m not saying, understand,” she continued, “that if 
you're in something you aren’t fond of, two years—or 
even two months, for that matter—may not seem a terri- 
bly long time. I remember a really awful thing in Lon- 
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don, a whodunit called Ten Minute Alibi. It all sort of 
centered on a clock. Celia Johnson played it for two 
months and then she’d had enough, and then I played it 
for two months and I’d had enough. I don’t know how 
many people tried it altogether. It was one of those 
things where you made sure when you went in that you 
could get out in sixty days.” 

London-born Miss Tandy (she became a citizen in 
1955) has very clear, wide-spaced blue eyes; an interest- 
ing mouth, once compared by a carried-away columnist 
to a pomegranate; and wind-swept (or something- 
swept) hair. But she has only a trace of a British accent. 
She hopes that she will be able to recapture her king’s 
English in time for a new play she’s in, Five Finger 
Exercise by Peter Shaffer, which has been doing well in 
London and is scheduled to open in New York early this 
month under the auspices of Frederick Brisson and the 
Playwrights’ Company. 

“I'd better recapture it,” she said. “The rest of the 
cast will be hot from England. My part is the mother 
in’ a family of five, counting a tutor for the two children, 
who is unable to accept things as they are and must for- 
ever be trying to change them. It’s rather hard to de- 
scribe. It’s like this”—she spread the fingers of one 
hand wide—‘“five individuals who are separate and yet 
bound together. It has a certain amount of comedy in 
it. It’s certainly not heavy tragedy, although it does have 
some very moving moments—I hope.” 

There has been a good deal of variety in Miss Tandy’s 
career, involving wigs, padding, Old Vic tragedies, com. 
edy leads, between-scenes age-changing, little-girl parts, 
medium-girl parts and what have you. Could there be 
any more dissimilar characterizations than that of 
Blanche DuBois in Streetcar (a role to which Miss Tan- 
dy brought, in the words of Brooks Atkinson, “an _in- 
sight as vibrant and pitiless as Mr. Williams’ writing”) 
and that of the wife in The Fourposter (a role in which 


she exhibited, in the words of the late Wolcott Gibbs, 


“extraordinary skill, vitality and charm”) ? There could, 


according to Miss Tandy. “There was one thing that they 
had in common,” she said. “It’s that both characters 
develop, although in different ways. And that’s what I 
adore. Someone has to change during the course of the 
action, and if it’s me I love it.” 

Has Miss Tandy refused parts? 
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Jessica Tandy by Editta Sherman 





“Oh, certainly,” she answered. “Parts I didn’t feel 
sympathetic to. | don’t mean if I don’t feel sympathetic 
to it, it stinks. Just that it’s not for me. And I’ve often 
gone to see plays in which I'd turned down parts, and 
seen others bring them off. There was a play a couple of 
seasons ago—I won't tell you the name of it—and when 
I read it | thought, ‘Ugh! I don’t like it. It upsets me. It 
can’t be played.’ But later I saw it, and it was playable 
and it was played.” 

Miss Tandy married Mr. Cronyn in 1942 and they 
went to Hollywood together. There she made several 
movies (two that she liked were The Seventh Cross and 
A Woman's V engeance and had two more children. One 
of them, a boy of sixteen, is at school at St. Mark’s in 
Massachusetts. The other, a fourteen-year-old girl, is at 
home in New York. Miss Tandy’s daughter by her first 
husband, British actor Jack Hawkins, is married and 
lives in Los Angeles and is not an actress. 

And what's Mr. Cronyn up to these days? 

“He’s writing something in the next room,” said Miss 
Tandy. “I haven't a notion what. All I know is that there 
are sheets of yellow paper all over the house. He writes 
everything twice. First he writes it in longhand and then 
he writes it in longhand again so that his secretary can 
decipher it.” 

At this point Mr. Cronyn stepped into the sunlit room, 
apologized for the interruption, and poured himself a 
cup of coffee. 

“Darling, I’ve been asked the most awful things,” said 
Miss Tandy. 

“What things?” asked Mr. Cronyn. 

“Was it true that I said I was going to give up the 
theatre in 1943 and things like that,” said Miss Tandy. 

“Certainly it’s true,” said Mr. Cronyn. “Anybody in 
this racket—and I use the word advisedly—with any 
sensitivity at all who hasn’t said that a dozen times isn’t 
thinking. Of course, after twenty years or so a person is 
liable to get used to it. And also to find that there prob- 
ably isn’t anything else he can do.” 

Mr. Cronyn apologized again and departed for his 
workroom and his sheets of yellow paper. 

What about reviews? 


“There was a time when I never read any reviews at 
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all,” said Miss Tandy. “From just about when I started 
until four or five years ago. It’s seldom that a critic says 
anything that’s of practical value to the actor, and if 
he does, the director is the one who is supposed to trans- 
late and tell you about it. When I started, I had a pleth. 
ora of good notices. But, you know, that’s not what it’s 
all about. What it’s all about is establishing a rapport 
with an audience. If you start paying attention to what 
you read in notices, you find that you're listening to 
yourself on stage. Or it may depress hell out of you and 
you may start to overdo the part—sort of body-English 
it along in an effort to bring the performance up to what 
it should be, or to what you've gathered the critic thinks 
it should be. I say needless torture. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve decided to give up reading them again.” 

Miss Tandy believes that an actress is “more or less” 
competing with herself each time she takes the stage in 
a new play, and that television and movie audiences 
come to expect a certain thing from a performer and 
are irritated if they don’t get it. It does seem improb- 
able, though, that theatregoers could be disappointed in 
the charmth and warmth—as some Hollywoodite once 
described something else—of a Tandy performance. 
“But you see,” said Miss Tandy, “in Five Finger Exer- 
cise, for example, they won’t be getting the usual cozy 
charm of Miss Tandy. This person I’m playing is actu- 
ally rather more demanding than giving. Someone is 
liable to come backstage and say they preferred The 
Fourposter.” 

And what will her children think of this demanding, 
on-stage mother? “I guess after Blanche they can stand 
anything,” she said. “The younger ones didn’t see it, of 
course. But my elder daughter saw it when she was 
twelve or thirteen.” Any reaction? “Oh, I suppose she 
thought, “There goes good old Mum, making a fool of 
herself again,’ or whatever. I don’t know. 

“When I look back on the whole business,” said Miss 
Tandy, “I think that what’s past is past. Finished. I have 
my own satisfaction. It’s not of course, as though I had 
a book. Nothing tangible. But the point is that next week 
or next month, if I make a botch of this play, or, con- 
versely, bring it off—well, that’s what will be important 
at the moment.” end 
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The complete text of : The Visit 


Copyright notice: —© Copyright, 1956, by Maurice Va- 
lency, as an unpublished work entitled The Old Lady’s 
Visit, adapted from Der Besuch der Alten Dame, by 
Friedrich Diirrenmatt.—@©) Copyright, 1958, by Mau- 
rice Valency.—Reprinted by permission of Random 
House, Inc.—All rights including the right of reproduc- 
tion in whole or in part, in any form, are reserved under 
International and Pan-American Copyright Conven- 
tions. Published in New York by Random House, Inc., 
and simultaneously in Toronto, Canada, by Random 
House of Canada, Limited. 

Caution: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that The Visit, being fully protected under the Copyright 


The Visit was presented by the Producers Theatre 
at the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre, New York City, on 
May 5, 1958, with the following cast: 
e Hofbauer (First Man) Keneth Thornett 
__David Clarke 
Milton Selzer 


Harrison Dowd 


e Helmesberger (Second Man) 
e Wechsler (Third Man) 
e Vogel (Fourth Man) 
e Painter... E—CCCCCCCCilarencee Nordstrom 
e Station Master___________>_J oseph_-~ Lebeerman 
e Burgomaster Eric Porter 
Peter Woodthorpe 
William Hansen 
Alfred Lunt 


Lynn Fontanne 


e Teacher 

e Pastor 

e Anton Schill 

e Claire Zachanassian 
e Conductor Jonathan Anderson 
» Pedro Cabral 

. as 

e Policeman 

e First Grandchild 


Myles Eason 
___John Wyse 
John Randolph 
Lesley Hunt 





Directed by Peter Brook 

Designed by Teo Otto 

Supervision and lighting by Paul Morrison 
Miss Fontanne’s clothes by Castillo 


front cover :- 
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by Friedrich Duerrenmatt 
adapted by Maurice Valency 


Laws of the United States of America, the British Em- 
pire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright Conven- 
tions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, 
public reading, radio and television broadcasting, and 
the rights of translation into foreign languages, are 
strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the ques- 
tion of readings, permission for which must be secured 
in writing from the author’s agent, Audrey Wood, MCA 
Artists Limited, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


e Second Grandchild Lois McKim 
e Mike Stanley Erickson 
OF i icccectiasienenithinncsnnienestinnimemn Sy 
e First Blind Man Vincent Gardenia 
e Second Blind Man Alfred Hoffman 
e Athlete CCC ames MacAaron 
e Frau Burgomaster Frieda Altman 
e Frau Schill Daphne Newton 
e Daughter__._.____EESTTTSS Marla Adams 
Se a ee 
e Doctor Nisslin Howard Fischer 
e Frau Block (First Woman) __-_ Gertrude Kinnell 
John Kane 

Edward Moor 

Robert Donley 

Kent Montroy 


e Truck Driver 
» Reporter 

e Townsman 

e Townsman 


The action of the play takes place in and around the little 
town of Gillen, somewhere in Europe.— 


There are three acts. 


The scene (Act One) in which Clare Zachanassian 
(Lynn Fontanne) offers one billion marks to the towns- 
people of Gillen on the condition that she get justice 

the life on Anton Schill (Alfred Lunt)—for the wrong 


done her as a young girl. 
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A railway-crossing bell starts ring- 
ing. Then is heard the distant sound 
of a locomotive whistle. The curtain 
rises. 

The scene represents, in the simplest 
possible manner, a little town some- 
where in Central Europe. The time is 
the present. The town is shabby and 
ruined, as if the plague had passed 
there. Its name, Giillen, is inscribed 
on the shabby signboard which adorns 
the facade of the railway station. This 
edifice is summarily indicated by a 
length of rusty iron paling, a plat- 
form parallel to the proscenium, be- 
yond which one imagines the rails to 
be, and a baggage truck standing by 


e First Man—tThe “Emperor.” 
Hamburg-Naples. 

e Second Man—Then comes the 
“Diplomat.” 

e Third Man—tThen the “Banker.” 
e Fourth Man—And at eleven 
twenty-seven the “Flying Dutch- 
man.” Venice-Stockholm. 


e First Man——Our only pleasure 
—watching trains. 

(The station bell rings again. The 

station master comes out of his of- 

fice and salutes another train. The 

men follow its course, right to left) 


e Fourth Man—Once upon a time 
the “Emperor” and the “Flying 
Dutchman” used to stop here in 
Giillen. So did the “Diplomat,” the 
“Banker” and the “Silver Comet.” 
e Second Man—Now it’s only the 
local from Kaffigen and the twelve- 
forty from Kalberstadt. 

e Third Man 
ruined. 


The fact is, we're 


e First Man——What with the 
Wagonworks shut down... 


e Second Man—tThe Foundry 
finished . . . 


e Fourth Man—The Golden Eagle 
Pencil Factory all washed up ... 

e First Man—It’s life on the dole. 
e Second Man-——Did you say life? 


e Third Man—We're rotting. 
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a wall on which a torn timetable, 
marked “Fahrplan,” is affixed by 
three nails. In the station wall is a 
door with a sign: “Eintritt V erboten.” 
This leads to the station master’s 
office. 

Left of the station is a little house of 
gray stucco, formerly whitewashed. 
It has a tile roof, badly in need of re- 
pair. Some shreds of travel posters 
still adhere to the windowless walls. 
A shingle hanging over the entrance, 
left, reads: “Manner.” On the other 
side the shingle reads: “Damen.” 
Along the wall of the little house 
there is a wooden bench, backless, on 
which four men are lounging cheer- 


e First Man—Starving. 

e Second Man—Crumbling. 

e Fourth Man—The whole damn 
town. 

(The station bell rings) 

e Third Man—Once we were a 
center of industry. 

e Painter—A cradle of culture. 

e Fourth Man—One of the best 
little towns in the country. 

e First Man—In the world. 

e Second Man—Here Goethe slept. 
e Fourth Man—Brahms composed 
a quartet. 

e Third Man—Here Berthold 
Schwarz invented gunpowder. 

e Painter—And I once got first 
prize at the Dresden Exhibition of 
Contemporary Art. What am I doing 
now? Painting signs. 

(The station bell rings. The station 
master comes out. He throws away a 
cigarette butt. The men scramble 
for it) 

e First Man—Well, anyway, Mad- 
ame Zachanassian will help us. 

e Fourth Man—lf she comes .. . 

e Third Man——lIf she comes. 

e Second Man—Last week she was 
in France. She gave them a hospital. 
e First Man—In Rome she founded 
a free public nursery. 

e Third Man—In Leuthenau, a bird 
sanctuary. 


act one 


lessly, shabbily dressed, with cracked 
shoes. A fifth man is busied with 
paintpot and brush. He is kneeling on 
the ground, painting a strip of canvas 
with the words: “Welcome, Clara.” 
The warning signal rings uninter- 
ruptedly. The sound of the approach- 
ing train comes closer and closer. 
The Station Master issues from 

his office, advances to the center of 
the platform and salutes. 

The train is heard thundering past in 
a direction parallel to the footlights, 
and is lost in the distance. The men 
on the bench follow its passing with 
a slow movement of their heads, from 
left to right. 


e Painter—tThey say she got Picas- 
so to design her car. 

e First Man——Where does she get 
all that money? 

e Second Man——An oil company, a 
shipping line, three banks and five 
railways— 

e Fourth Man—And the biggest 
string of geisha houses in Japan. 
(From the direction of the town come 
the burgomaster, the pastor, the 
teacher and Anton Schill. The bur- 
gomaster, the teacher and Schill 
are men in their fifties. The pastor is 
ten years younger. All four are 
dressed shabbily and are sad-looking. 
The burgomaster looks official. 
Schill is tall and handsome, but gray- 
ing and worn; nevertheless a man of 
considerable charm and presence. He 
walks directly to the little house and 
disappears into it) 

e Painter Any news, Burgomas- 
ter? Is she coming? 

e All Yes. is she coming? 

e Burgomaster—She’s coming. The 
telegram has been confirmed. Our 
distinguished guest will arrive on the 
twelve-forty from Kalberstadt. Every- 
one must be ready. 

e Teacher—tThe mixed choir is 
ready. So is the children’s chorus. 
e Burgomaster——And the church 
bell, Pastor? 
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e Pastor——The church bell will 
ring. As soon as the new bell ropes 
are fitted. The man is working on 
them now. 

e Burgomaster—The town band will 
be drawn up in the market place and 
the Athletic Association will form a 
human pyramid in her honor—the top 
man will hold the wreath with her ini- 
tials. Then lunch at the Golden Apos- 
tle. I shall say a few words. 

e Teacher——Of course. 

e Burgomaster——I had thought of 
illuminating the town hall and the 
cathedral, but we can’t afford the 
lamps. 

-Burgomaster—what do 
you think of this? 

(He shows the banner ) 

e Burgomaster—(Calls) Schill! 
Schill! 


= T ae her 


e Painter 


Schill! 

(Schill comes out of the little house) 
e Schill 
e Burgomaster—tThis is more in 
your line. What do you think of this? 
e Schili (Looks at the sign) ——No, 
no, no. That certainly won't do, Bur- 
gomaster. It’s much too intimate. It 
shouldn’t read: “Welcome, Clara.” It 
should read: “Welcome, Madame...” 
e 7 eacher—Zachanassian. 

e Burgomaster—Zachanassian. 

e Schill—Zachanassian. 

e Painter——But she’s Clara to us. 
e First Man—Clara Wiascher. 

e Second Man—Born here. 

« Third Man—Her father was a car- 
penter. He built this. 

(All turn and stare at the little house) 
e Schill——All the same . . . 

e Painter—If 1... 

e Burgomaster—No, no, no. He’s 
right. You'll have to change it. 

e Painter—Oh, well, I'll tell you 
what I'll do. P'll leave this and I'll put 
“Welcome, Madame Zachanassian” 
on the other side. Then if things go 
well, we can always turn it around. 
e Burgomaster—Good idea. (To 
Schill) Yes? 

e Schill——Well, anyway, it’s safer. 
Everything depends on the first im- 
pression, 

(The train bell is heard. Two clangs. 
The painter turns the banner over 
and goes to work) 
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Yes, right away. Right.away. 


e First Man——Hear that? The “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” has just passed 
through Leuthenau. 

e Fourth Man—Eleven twenty. 

e Burgomaster—Gentlemen, you 
know that the millionairess is our 
only hope. 

Under God. 

-Under God, Natu- 


rally. Schill, we depend entirely on 


e Pastor 


e Burgomaster 


you. 
e Schill——Yes, 1 know.You keep 

telling me. 

e Burgomaster—After all, you're 
the only one who really knew her. 
e Schill 


e Pastor——You were really quite 


-Yes, I knew her. 


close to one another, I hear, in those 
days. 
e Schill——Close? Yes, we were close, 
there’s no denying it. We were in love. 
I was young—good-looking, so they 
said—and Clara—you know, I can 
still see her in the great barn coming 
toward me—like a light out of the 
darkness. And in the Konradsweil 
Forest she’d come running to meet me 
barefooted—her beautiful red hair 
streaming behind her. Like a witch. I 
was in love with her, all right. But you 
know how it is when you're twenty. 
e Pastor—wWhat happened? 
e Schill (Shrugs )——Life came 
between us. 
e Burgomaster—-You must give me 
some points about her for my speech. 


(He takes out his notebook ) 


e Schill 
there. 


I think I can help you 


e Teacher—Well, I've gone through 
the school records. And the young 
lady’s marks were, I’m afraid to say, 
absolutely dreadful. Even in deport- 
ment. The only subject in which she 
was even remotely passable was natu- 
ral history. 

e Burgomaster—Good in natural 
history. That’s fine. Give me a pencil. 
(He makes a note) 


e Schill—She was an outdoor girl. 
Wild. Once, I remember, they 
arrested a tramp, and she threw 
stones at the policeman. She hated in- 
justice passionately. 

e Burgomaster——Strong sense of 
justice. Excellent. 


e Schill——And generous... 

e Ali—-Generous? 

e Schill——Generous to a fault. What- 
ever little she had, she shared—so 
good-hearted. I remember once she 
stole a bag of potatoes to give to a 
poor widow. 

e Burgomaster——( Writing in note- 
book) Wonderful generosity— 

e Teacher—Generosity. 

That, gentlemen, is 
something I must not fail to make a 
point of. 

e Schill—aAnd such a sense of hu- 


e Burgomaster 


mor. I remember once when the oldest 
man in town fell and broke his leg, 
she said, “Oh, dear, now they'll have 
to shoot him.” 
e Burgomaster—-Well, I’ve got 
enough. The rest, my friend, is up to 
you. 

(He puts the notebook away) 

e Schill 
easy. After all, to part a woman like 


Yes, I know, but it’s not so 


that from her millions 
Exactly. Millions. 
We have to think in big terms here. 


e Burgomaster 


e Teacher—lf she’s thinking of buy- 
ing us off with a nursery school— 

e All Nursery school! 

e Pastor——Don't accept. 


Hold out. 


I'm not so sure that I can 


e Teacher 
e Schill 
do it. You know, she may have for- 
gotten me completely. 

e Burgomaster—(He exchanges a 
look with the teacher and the pas- 
tor) Schill, for many years you have 
been our most popular citizen. The 
most respected and the best loved. 

e Schill—Why, thank you... 

e Burgomaster And therefore I 
must teil you—last week I sounded 
out the political opposition, and they 
agreed. In the spring you will be 
elected to succeed me as Burgomas- 
ter. By unanimous vote. 

(The others clap their hands in ap- 
proval ) 
e Schill 


ter—! 


But, my dear Burgomas- 
e Burgomaster—lt’s true. 

e Teacher—1I'm a witness. I was at 
the meeting. 

e Schill—tThis is——naturally, I'm 
terribly flattered——lIt’s a completely 
unexpected honor. 
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e Burgomaster—In the spring you will be elected to 


succeed me as Burgomaster. By unanimous vote. 
e Schill—But, my dear Burgomaster—! 
(Eric Porter, Alfred Lunt, Peter Woodthorpe) 
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e Burgomaster—You deserve it. 
e Schill—-Burgomaster! Well, 
well——! (Briskly) Gentlemen, to 
business. The first chance I get, of 


course, I shall discuss our miserable 
position with Clara. 

e Teacher—But tactfully, tact- 
fully-— 

e Schill——What do you take me for? 
We must feel our way. Everything 
must be correct. Psychologically cor- 
rect. For example, here at the rail- 
way station, a single blunder, one 
false note, could be disastrous. 

e Burgomaster—He’s absolutely 
right. The first impression colors all 
the rest. Madame Zachanassian sets 
foot on her native soil for the first 
time in many years. She sees our love 
and she sees our misery. She remem- 
bers her youth, her friends. The tears 
well up into her eyes. Her childhood 
companions throng about her. I will 
naturally not present myself like 
this, but in my black coat with my 
top hat. Next to me, my wife. Before 
me, my two grandchildren all in 
white, with roses. My God, if it only 
comes off as I see it! If only it comes 
off. (The station bell begins ringing) 
Oh, my God! Quick! We must get 
dressed. 

e First Man—It's not her train. It’s 
only the “Flying Dutchman.” 

e Pastor (Calmly)——We have still 
two hours before she arrives. 

e Schill——F or God’s sake, don’t let’s 
lose our heads. We still have a full 
two hours. 

e Burgomaster—Who’s losing their 
heads? (To First and Second Man) 
When her train comes, you two, 
Helmesberger and Vogel, will hold 
up the banner with “Welcome Mad- 
ame Zachanassian.” The rest will 
applaud. 

e Third Man—Bravo! 

(He applauds) 
e Burgomaster—But, please, one 
thing—-no wild cheering like last 
year with the government relief com- 
mittee. It made no impression at all 
and we still haven’t received any loan. 
What we need here is a feeling of 
genuine sincerity. That's how we 
greet with full hearts our beloved 


sister who has been away from us so 
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long. Be sincerely moved, my friends, 
that’s the secret; be sincere. Remem- 
ber you're not dealing with a child. 
Next a few brief words from me. 
Then the church bell will start 
pealing— 

e Pastor—lf he can fix the ropes in 
time. 

(The station bell rings) 

e Burgomaster—tThen the mixed 
choir moves in. And then—— 

e Teacher——We'il form a line down 
here. 

e Burgomaster—tThen the rest of us 
will form in two lines leading from 
the station—— 


(He is interrupted by the thunder of 
the approaching train. The men crane 
their heads to see it pass. The Station 
Master advances to the platform and 
salutes. There is a sudden shriek of 
air brakes. The train screams to a 
stop. The four men jump up in 
consternation ) 


e Painter—But the “Flying Dutch- 
man” never stops! 

e First Man-—lt’s stopping. 

e Second Man—In Giillen! 

e Third Man—-In the poorest- 

e First Man—tThe dreariest— 

e Second Man—The lousiest— 

e Fourth Man—The most God- 
forsaken hole between Venice and 
Stockholm. 

e Station Master—It cannot stop! 
(The train noises stop. There is only 
the panting of the engine) 

e Painter—It's stopped! 

(The Station Master runs out) 

e Offstage V oices——What’s hap- 
pened? Is there an accideat? 

(A hubbub of offstage voices, as if 
the passengers on the invisible train 
were alighting) 

e Claire (Offstage )——Is this 
Gillen? 

e Conductor (Offstage) Here, 
here, what’s going on? 
e Claire (Offstage)——Whao the hell 
are you? 

e Conductor (Offstage)——But you 
pulled the emergency cord, madame! 
e Claire (Offstage)——I always pull 
the emergency cord 

e Station Master (Offstage)——I 


must ask you what's going on here. 


e Claire (Offstage)——And who the 
hell are you? 

e Station Master (Offstage)—I'm 
the Station Master, madame, and I 

must ask you—— 

e Claire (Enters)——No! 


(From the right Claire Zachanassian 
appears. She is an extraordinary 
woman, She is in her fifties, red- 
haired, remarkably dressed, with a 
face as impassive as that of an an- 
cient idol, beautiful still, and with a 
singular grace of movement and 
manner. She is simple and unaffected, 
yet she has the haughtiness of a 
world power. The entire effect is 
striking to the point of the unbe- 
lievable. Behind her comes her fiancé, 
Pedro Cabral, tall, young, very 
handsome, and completely equipped 
for fishing, with creel and net, and 
with a rod case in his hand. An ex- 
cited Conductor follows) 


e Conductor—But, madame, I must 
insist! You have stopped “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” I must have an ex- 
planation. 
e Claire—Nonsense. Pedro. 

e Pedro—Y es, my love? 

e Claire—tThis is Giillen. Nothing 
has changed. I recognize it all. 
There’s the forest of Konradsweil. 
There’s a brook in it full of trout, 
where you can fish. And there’s the 
roof of the great barn. Ha! God! 
What a miserable blot on the map. 
(She crosses the stage and goes off 
with Pedro) 

e Schill——_My God! Clara! 

e Teacher—Claire Zachanassian! 

e Ali—-Claire Zachanassian! 

e Burgomaster——And the town 
band? The town band! Where is it? 
e Teacher—tThe mixed choir! The 
mixed choir! 

e Pastor—tThe church bell! The 
church bell! 

e Burgomaster (To the First Man) 
Quick! My dress coat. My top hat. 
My grandchildren. Run! Run! 
(First Man runs off. The Burgo- 
master shouts after him) And don’t 
forget my wife! 


(General panic. The Third Man and 
Fourth Man hold up the banner, on 


which only part of the name has been 
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painted: “Welcome, Mad——” Claire 
and Pedro re-enter, right) 

e Conductor (Mastering himself with 
an effort) ——Madame. The train is 
waiting. The entire international rail- 
way schedule has been disrupted. I 
await your explanation. 

e Claire—Y ou’re a very foolish man. 
I wish to visit this town. Did you ex- 
pect me to jump off a moving train? 
e Conductor (Stupefied)—You 
stopped the “Flying Dutchman” be- 
cause you wished to visit the town? 
e Claire—Naturally. 

e Conductor (Inarticulate)——Mad- 
ame! 

e Station Master——Madame, if you 
wished to visit the town, the twelve 
forty from Kalberstadt was entirely 
at your service. Arrival in Giillen, 
one seventeen. 

e Claire—tThe local that stops at 
Loken, Beisenbach and Leuthenau? 
Do you expect me to waste three- 
quarters of an hour chugging dismal- 
ly through this wilderness? 

e@ Conductor——Madame, you shall 
pay for this! 

e Claire—Bobby, give him a thou- 
sand marks. 

(Bobby, her butler, a man in his 
seventies, wearing dark glasses, 
opens his wallet. The townspeople 
gasp) 

e Conductor (Taking the money in 
amazement) —-But, madame! 

e Claire—And three thousand for 
the Railway Widows’ Relief Fund. 
e Conductor (With the money in his 
hands )——But we have no such fund, 
madame. 
e Claire——Now you have. 

(The Burgomaster pushes his way 
forward) 

e Burgomaster (He whispers to the 
Conductor and Teacher )——The lady 
is Madame Claire Zachanassian! 

e Conductor—Claire Zachanassian? 
Oh, my God! But that’s naturally 
quite different. Needless to say, we 
would have stopped the train if we'd 
had the slightest idea. (He hands the 
money back to Bobby) Here, please, 
I couldn’t dream of it. Four thousand. 
My God! 

e Claire—Keep it. Don’t fuss. 

e@ Conductor—Would you like the 
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train to wait, madame, while you visit 
the town? The administration will be 
delighted. The cathedral porch. The 
town hall—— 

e Claire—-You may take the train 
away. I don’t need it any more. 

e Station Master——All aboard! 

(He puts his whistle to his lips. 
Pedro stops him) 

e Pedro—But the press, my angel. 
They don’t know anything about this. 
They’re still in the dining car. 

e Claire—Let them stay there. I 
don’t want the press in Giillen at the 
moment. Later they will come by 
themselves. (To Station Master) 
And now what are you waiting for? 

e Station Master—All aboard! 
(The Station Master blows a long 
blast on his whistle. The train leaves. 
Meanwhile, the First Man has 
brought the Burgomaster’s dress coat 
and top hat. The Burgomaster puts 
on the coat, then advances slowly and 
solemnly ) 

e Conductor—I trust madame will 
not speak of this to the administra- 
tion. It was a pure misunderstanding. 
(He salutes and runs for the train as 
it starts moving) 

e Burgomaster (Bows )——Gracious 
lady. as Burgomaster of the town of 
Giillen, I have the honor- 
(The rest of the speech is lost in the 
roar of the departing train. He con- 


tinues speaking and gesturing, and at 
last bows amid applause as the train 
noises end) 
e Claire—Thank you, Mr. Burgo- 
master. 

(She glances at the beaming faces, 
and lastly at Schill, whom she does 
not recognize. She turns upstage ) 

e Schill—Clara! 

e Claire (Turns and stares) ——An- 
ton? 


e Schill 


come back. 


Yes. It’s good that you've 


e Claire——Yes. I’ve waited for this 
moment. All my life. Ever since I left 
Giillen. 

e Schill (A little embarrassed) 
That is very kind of you to say, Clara. 
e Claire—And have you thought 
about me? 

e Schill—Naturally. Always. You 
know that. 


e Claire—tThose were happy times 

we spent together. 

e Schill— Unforgettable. 

(He smiles reassuringly at the 

Burgomaster ) 

e Claire—Call me by the name you 

used to call me. 

e Schill (Whispers) ——My kitten. 

e Claire—What? 

e Schill (Louder)——My kitten. 

e Claire—And what else? 

e Schill— Little witch. 

e Claire—I used to call you my 

black panther. You're gray now, and 

soft, 

e Schill——But you are still the same, 

little witch. 

e Claire—I am the same? (She 

laughs) Oh, no, my black panther, I 

am not at all the same. 

e Schill (Galiantly }——In my eyes 

you are. I see no difference. 

e Claire——Would you like to meet 

my fiancé? Pedro Cabral. He owns an 

enormous plantation in Brazil. 

e Schill——A pleasure. 

e Claire——We're to be married soon. 

e Schill—Congratulations. 

e Claire—He will be my eighth hus- 

band. (Pedro stands by himself 

downstage, right) Pedro, come here 

and show your face. Come along, 

darling—come here! Don’t sulk. Say 

hello. 

e Pedro—Hello. 

e Claire—A man of few words! 

Isn’t he charming? A diplomat. He’s 

interested only in fishing. Isn’t he 

handsome, in his Latin way? You’d 

swear he was a Brazilian. But he’s not 
he’s a Greek. His father was a 

White Russian. We were betrothed 

by a Bulgarian priest. We plan to be 

married in a few days here in the 

cathedral. 

Here in the cathe- 

dral? What an honor for us! 


e Burgomaster 
e Claire—No. It was my dream, 
when I was seventeen, to be married 
in Gillen cathedral. The dreams of 
youth are sacred, don’t you think so, 
Anton? 
e Schill 


e Claire 


Yes, of course. 

Yes, of course. I think so, 
too. Now I would like to look at the 
town. (The mixed choir arrives, 
breathless, wearing ordinary clothes 
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with green sashes) What's all this? 
Go away. (She laughs) Ha! Ha! Ha! 
e T eacher——Dear lady (He steps 
forward, having put ona sash also) 
Dear lady, as Rector of the high 
school and a devotee of that noble 
muse, Music, | take pleasure in pre- 
senting the Gillen mixed choir. 

e Claire——How do you do? 
e TJ eacher——Who will sing for you 
an ancient folk song of the region, 
with specially amended words——if 
you will deign to listen. 

e Claire—Very well. Fire away. 
(The Teacher blows a pitch pipe. The 
mixed choir begins to sing the ancient 
folk song with the amended words. 
Just then the station bell starts ring- 
ing. The song is drowned in the roar 
of the passing express. The Station 
Vaster salutes. When the train has 
passed, there is applause ) 

The church bell! 
The church bell! Where's the church 
bell? 

(The Pastor shrugs helplessly) 

e Claire 


e Burgomaster 


Thank you, Professor. 
They sang beautifully. The little 
blond bass——no, not that one——the 
one with the big Adam’s apple 

was most impressive. (The Teacher 
bows. The Policeman pushes his way 
professionally through the mixed 
choir and comes to attention in front 
of Claire Zachanassian) Now, who 
are you? 

e Policeman (Clicks heels) Police 
Chief Schultz. At your service. 

e Claire (She looks him up and 
down) I have no need of you at 
the moment. But I think there will be 
work for you by and by. Tell me, do 
you know how to close an eye trom 
lime to time? 
e Policeman How else could I get 
along in my profession? 

e Claire——Y ou might practice 
closing both. 

@ Schill (Laughs) 


of humor, eh? 


What a sense 


e Burgomaster (Puts on the top hat) 


Permit me to present my grand- 
children, gracious lady. Hermine and 
Adolphine. There’s only my wife 
still to come. 


(He wipes the perspiration from his 


brow, and replaces the hat. The little 
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girls present the roses with elaborate 
curtsies ) 

e Claire—Thank you, my dears. 
Congratulations, Burgomaster. 
Extraordinary children. 

(She plants the roses in Pedro’s arms. 
The Burgomaster secretly passes his 
top hat to the Pastor, who puts it on) 
e Burgomaster——Our pastor, mad- 
ame. 

(The Pastor takes off the hat and 
bows) 

e Claire——Ah. The pastor. How do 
you do? Do you give consolation to 
the dying? 

e Pastor (A bit puzzled)—That is 
part of my ministry, yes. 

e Claire And to those who are 
condemned to death? 

e Pastor—Capital punishment has 
been abolished in this country, 
madame. 
e Claire I see. Well. it could be 
restored, I suppose. 

(The Pastor hands back the hat. He 
shrugs his shoulders in confusion) 

e Schill (Laughs) 
inal sense of humor! 
(All laugh, a little blankly ) 

e Claire——Well, I can’t sit here all 
day—I should like to see the town. 


What an orig- 


(The Burgomaster offers his arm) 
May I have the 
honor, gracious lady? 


e Burgomaster 
e Claire—Thank you, but these legs 
are not what they were. This one was 
broken in five places. 

e Schill (Full of concern) 


! 
ten: 


My kit- 
e Claire——When my airplane 
bumped into a mountain in Afghan- 
istan. All the others were killed. Even 
the pilot. But as you see, I survived. 
I don’t fly any more. 

e Schill 


ever now. 


But you're as strong as 
e Claire—Stronger. 

e Burgomaster Never fear. gra- 
cious lady. The town doctor has a car 
e Claire—I never ride in motors. 
e Burgomaster You never ride in 
motors ¢ 
e Claire—Not since my Ferrari 
crashed in Hong Kong. 

e Schill 
then, little witch? On a broom? 


e Claire——Mike—Max! (She claps 


But how do you travel, 


her hands. Two huge bodyguards 
come in, left, carrying a sedan chair. 
She sits in it) I travel this way——a 
bit antiquated, of course. But perfect- 
ly safe. Ha! Ha! Aren’t they magnifi- 
cent? Mike and Max. I bought them 
in America. They were in jail, con- 
demned to the chair. | had them par- 
doned. Now they're condemned to my 
chair. I paid fifty thousand dollars 
apiece for them. You couldn't get 
them now for twice the sum. The 
sedan chair comes from the Louvre. 
I fancied it so much that the Presi- 
dent of France gave it to me. The 
French are so impulsive, don’t you 
think so, Anton? Go! 

(Mike and Max start to carry her off) 
e Burgomaster—You wish to visit 
the cathedral? And the old town 
hall? 

e Claire——No. The great barn. And 
the forest of Konradsweil. I wish to 
go with Anton and visit our old 
haunts once again. 

e Pastor Very touching. 
e Claire (To the butler) Will you 
send my luggage and the coffin to the 
Golden Apostle? 
e Burgomaster The coffin? 

e Claire——Yes. | brought one with 
me. Go! 
e Teacher——Hip-hip 

e All—Hurrah! Hip-hip, hurrah! 
Hurrah! 

(They bear her off in the direction of 
the town. The Townspeople burst 
into cheers. The church bell rings) 
Ah, thank God— 


e Burgomaster 
the bell at last. 


(The Policeman is about to follou 
the others, when the two Blind Men 
appear. They are not young, yet they 
seem childish——a strange effect. 
Though they are of different height 
and features, they are dressed exactly 
alike, and so create the effect of being 
twins. They walk slowly, feeling their 
way. Their voices, when they speak, 
are curiously high and flutelike, and 
they have a curious trick of repetition 
of phrases) 


e First Blind Man 
e Both Blind Men 
e First Blind Man 
e Second Blind Man 


We're in— 

Giillen. 

We breathe 
We breathe 
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e Claire—I travel this way—a bit antiquated, of course. 
But perfectly safe... 

(William Thourlby, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, 
Stanley Erickson ) 
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e Both Blind Men—We breathe the 
gir, the air of Gillen. 

e Policeman (Startled) ——Who are 

you? 

e First Blind Man 
the lady. 

e Second Blind Man——We belong to 
the lady. She calls us—— 

e First Blind Man—Kobby. 

e Second Blind Man-—And Lobby. 


e Policeman——Madame Zachanas- 


—We belong to 


sian is staying at the Golden Apostle. 

e First Blind Man——We're blind. 

e Second Blind Man——We're blind. 

e Policeman—Blind? Come along 
with me, then. I'll take you there. 

e First Blind Man—Thank you, Mr. 
Policeman. 

e Second Blind Man—Thanks very 
much. : 

e Policeman—Hey! How do you 
know I’m a policeman, if you're blind? 
e Both Blind Men—By your voice. 

By your voice. 

e First Blind Man—All policemen 
sound the same. 

e Policeman—Y ou've had a lot to 
do with the police, have you, little 
men? 

e First Blind Man—Men he calls us! 
e Both Blind Men—Men! 

e Policeman—What are you then? 
e Both Blind Men——You'll see. 
You'll see. 

(The Policeman claps his hands sud- 
denly. The Blind Men turn sharply 
toward the sound. The Policeman 
is convinced they are blind) 

e Policeman——What's your trade? 
e Both Blind Men——We have no 
trade. 

e Second Blind Man—We play 
music. 

e First Blind Man—We sing. 

e Second Blind Man—We amuse the 
lady. 

e First Blind Man——We look after 
the beast. 

e Second Blind Man—We feed it 

e First Blind Man—We stroke it. 

e Second Blind Man——We take it 
for walks. 

e Policeman—What beast? 

e Both Blind Men 
you'll see. 

e Second Blind Man—We give it 
raw meat. 


—You’'ll see— 
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e First Blind Man—And she gives 
us chicken and wine. 

e Second Blind Man——Every day— 
e Both Blind Men—Every day. 

e Policeman—Rich people have 
strange tastes. 

e Both Blind Men—-Strange tastes 
——strange tastes. 

(The Policeman puts on his helmet) 
e Policeman—Come along, I'll take 
you to the lady. 

(The two Blind Men turn and walk 
off ) 

e Both Blind Men——We know the 
way——we know the way. 

(The station and the little house 
vanish, A sign representing the 
Golden Apostle descends, The scene 
dissolves into the interior of the inn. 
The Golden Apostle is seen to be in 
the last stages of decay. The walls are 
cracked and moldering, and the 
plaster is falling from the ancient 
lath. A table represents the café of 
the inn. The Burgomaster and the 
Teacher sit at this table, drinking a 
glass together. A procession of 
Townspeople, carrying many pieces 
of luggage, passes. Then comes a 
coffin, and, last, a large box covered 
with a canvas. They cross the stage 
from right to left) 

e Burgomaster —Trunks. Suitcases. 
Boxes. (He looks up apprehensively 
at the ceiling) The floor will never 
bear the weight. (As the large cov- 
ered box is carried in, he peers under 
the canvas, then draws back) Good 
God! 

e Teacher--—What is it? 

e Burgomaster—A live panther. 
(They laugh. The Burgomaster lifts 
his glass solemnly) Your health, Pro- 
fessor. Let’s hope she puts the Foun- 
dry back on it feet. 

e Teacher (Lifts his glass) ——-And 
the Wagonworks. 

e Burgomaster——And the Golden 
Eagle Pencil Factory. Once that starts 
moving, everything else will go. 
Prosit. 

(They touch glasses and drink) 

e Teacher——What does she need a 
panther for? 

e Burgomaster——Don’t ask me. The 


= . 
whole thing is too much for me. The 


Pastor had to go home and lie down. 


e Teacher (Sets down his glass) — 
If you want to know the truth, she 
frightens me. 

e Burgomaster (Nods gravely )— 
She’s a strange one. 

e Teacher——Y ou understand, Burgo- 
master, a man who for twenty-two 
years has been correcting the Latin 
compositions of the students of Giil- 
len is not unaccustomed to surprises. 
I have seen things to make one’s hair 
stand on end. But when this woman 
suddenly appeared on the platform, a 
shudder tore through me. It was as 
though out of the clear sky all at once 
a fury descended upon us, beating its 
black wings—— 

(The Policeman comes in. He mops 
his face) 

e Policeman—Ah! Now the old 
place is livening up a bit! 

e Burgomaster—Ah, Schultz, come 
and join us. 

e Policeman—tThank you. (He 
calls) Beer! 

e Burgomaster—Well, what’s the 
news from the front? 

e Policeman—I'm just back from 
Schiller’s barn. My God! What a 
scene! She had us all tiptoeing 
around in the straw as if we were in 
church. Nobody dared to speak above 
a whisper. And the way she carried 
on! I was so embarrassed I let them 


.go to the forest by themselves. 


e Burgomaster——Does the fiancé go 
with them? 
e Policeman——With his fishing rod 
and his landing net. In full marching 
order. (He calls again) Beer! 

e Burgomaster——That will be her 
seventh husband. 

Her eighth. 


e Burgomaster 


e Teacher- 
But what does she 
expect to find in the Konradsweil for- 
est? 

e Policeman——The same thing she 
expected to find in the old barn, I 
suppose. The——The— 

e Teacher—The ashes of her youth- 
ful love. 

e Policeman—FExactly. 

e Teacher——It’s poetry. 

e Policeman—Poetry. 
e Teacher——Sheer poetry! It makes 
one think of Shakespeare, of Wagner. 


Of Romeo and Juliet. 
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(The Second Man comes in as a 
waiter. The Policeman is served his 
beer) 

e Burgomaster—Yes, you're right. 
{Solemnly) Gentlemen, I would like 
to propose a toast. To our great and 
good friend, Anton Schill, who is 
even now working on our behalf. 

e Policeman—Yes! He’s really 
working. 

e Burgomaster—Gentlemen, to the 
best-loved citizen of this town. My 
successor, Anton Schill! 

(They raise their glasses. At this 
point an unearthly scream is heard. 

It is the black panther howling off- 
stage. The sign of the Golden Apostle 
rises out of sight. The lights go down. 
The inn vanishes. Only the wooden 
bench, on which the four men were 
lounging in the opening scene, is left 
on the stage, downstage right. The 
procession comes on upstage. The two 
bodyguards carry in Claire’s sedan 
chair. Next to it walks Schill. Pedro 
walks behind, with his fishing rod. 
Last come the two Blind Men and the 
butler. Claire alights) 

e Claire—Stop! Take my chair off 
somewhere else. I’m tired of looking 
at you. (The bodyguards and the se- 
dan chair go off) Pedro darling, your 
brook is just a little further along 
down that path. Listen. You can hear 
it from here. Bobby, take him and 
show him where it is. 

e Both Blind Men—We'll show him 
the way—we'll show him the way. 
(They go off left. Pedro follows. 
Bobby walks off, right) 

e Claire——Look, Anton. Our tree. 
There’s the heart you carved in the 
bark long ago. 

e Schill—Yes. It’s still there. 

e Claire—How it has grown! The 
trunk is black and wrinkled. Why, its 
limbs are twice what they were. Some 
of them have died. 

e Schill—It’s aged. But it’s there. 
e Claire—Like everything else. (She 
crosses, examining other trees) Oh, 
how tall they are. How long it is since 
I walked here, barefoot over the pine 
needles and the damp leaves! Look, 
Anton. A fawn. 


e Schill——Y es, a fawn. It’s the season. 


e Claire—-I thought everything 
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would be changed. But it’s all just as 
we left it. This is the seat we sat on 
years ago. Under these branches you 
kissed me. And over there under the 
hawthorn, where the moss is soft and 
green, we would lie in each other’s 
arms, It is all as it used to be. Only 
we have changed. 

e Schill—Not so much, little witch. 
I remember the first night we spent 
together, you ran away and I chased 
you till I was quite breathless— 

e Claire—Yes. 

e Schill—tThen I was angry and I 
was going home, when suddenly I 
heard you call and I Jooked up, and 
there you were sitting in a tree, 
laughing down at me. 

e Claire-—No. It was in the great 
barn. I was in the hayloft. 

e Schill——Were you? 

e Claire—Yes. What else do you re- 
member ? 

e Schill—I remember the morning 
we went swimming by the waterfall, 
and afterwards we were lying togeth- 
er on the big rock in the sun, when 
suddenly we heard footsteps and we 
just had time to snatch up our clothes 
and run behind the bushes when the 
old pastor appeared and scolded you 
for not being in school. 

e Claire—No. It was the the school- 
master who found us. It was Sunday 
and I was supposed to be in church. 
e Schill—Really? 

e Claire—Yes. Tell me more. 

e Schill—1I remember the time your 
father beat you, and you showed me 
the cuts on your back, and I swore 
I'd kill him. And the next day I 
dropped a tile from a roof top and 
split his head open. 

e Claire—-You missed him. 

e Schill—No! 

e Claire—You hit old Mr. Reiner. 
e Schill—Did I? 

e Claire——Yes. I was seventeen. And 
you were not yet twenty. You were so 
handsome. You were the best-looking 
boy in town. 

(The two Blind Men begin playing 
mandolin music offstage, very softly) 
e Schill—And you were the pret- 
tiest girl. 

e Claire——We were made for each 
other. 


e Schill—-So we were. 

e Claire—But you married Mathilde 
Blumhard and her store, and I mar- 
ried old Zachanassian and his oil 
wells. He found me in a whorehouse 
in Hamburg. It was my hair that en- 
tangled him, the old golden beetle. 

e Schill—Clara! 

e Claire (She claps her hands) —— 
Bobby! A cigar. 

(Bobby appears with a leather case. 
He selects a cigar, puts it in a holder, 
lights it, and presents it to Claire) 

e Schill——My kitten smokes cigars! 
e Claire—Yes. I adore them. Would 
you care for one? 

e Schill—Yes, please. I’ve never 
smoked one of those. 

e Claire—lIt’s a taste I acquired 
from old Zachanassian. Among other 
things. He was a real connoisseur. 

e Schill— We used to sit on this 
bench once, you and I, and smoke 
cigarettes. Do you remember? 

e Claire—Yes, I remember. 

e Schill—The cigarettes I bought 
from Mathilde. 

e Claire—No. She gave them to you 
for nothing. 

e Schill——Clara——don’t be angry 
with me for marrying Mathilde. 

e Claire—She had money. 

e Schill—But what a lucky thing for 
you that I did! 

e Claire—Oh? 


e Schill—You were so young, so 
beautiful. You deserved a far better 
fate than to settle in this wretched 
town without any future. 

e Claire—Yes? 

e Schill 


If you had stayed in Giil- 
len and married me, your life would 
have been wasted, like mine. 

e Claire——Oh? 

e Schill——Look at me. A wretched 
shopkeeper in a bankrupt town! 

e Claire——But you have your family. 
e Schill—-My family! Never for a 
moment do they let me forget my 
failure, my poverty. 

e Claire—Mathilde has not made 
you happy? 

e Schill (Shrugs) 
matter ¢ 

e Claire—And the children? 

e Schill (Shakes his head) — They’re 


so completely materialistic. You 


What does it 
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know, they have no interest whatever 
in higher things. 

e Claire-—How sad for you. 

(A moment's pause, during which 
only the faint tinkling of the music is 
heard) 
e Schill 


went away my life has passed by like 


Yes. You know, since you 


a stupid dream. I've hardly once been 
out of this town. A trip to a lake years 
ago. It rained all the time. And once 
five days in Berlin. That’s all. 

e Claire——The world is much the 
same everywhere. 

e Schill At least you've seen it. 
e Claire Yes. I've seen it. 

e Schill 


e Claire I've lived in it. The world 


You've lived in it, 


and | have been on very intimate 
terms. 
e Schill 


back, perhaps things will change. 


Now that you've come 
e Claire Naturally. I certainly 
won't leave my native town in this 
condition. 
e Schill——lt will take millions to put 
us on our feet again 

e Claire I have millions. 
e Schill One, two, three. 


Why not? 


Y ou mean 


e Claire 
e Schill you will 
help us? 

e Claire—Yes. 

(A woodpecker is heard in the 
distance ) 


e Schill I knew it. I 


told them you were generous. | told 


I knew it 


them you were good, Oh, my kitten. 
my kitten. 

(He takes her hand. She turns her 
head away and listens) 

e Claire Listen! A woodpecker. 
e@ Schill 


in the days when we were young and 


It’s all just the way it was 


full of courage. The sun high above 
the pines. White clouds, piling up on 
one another. And the cry of the 
cuckoo in the distance. And the wind 
rustling the leaves, like the sound of 
surf on a beach. Just as it was years 
ago. If only we could roll back time 
and be together alway s. 

e Claire——Is that your wish? 
@ Schill 


never left my heart. (He raises her 


Yes. You left me, but you 


hand to his lips) The same soft little 
hand. 
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e Claire——No, not quite the same. 


It was crushed in the plane accident. 


But they mended it. They mend every- 


thing nowadays. 
e Shill 


know it. See, another fawn. 


Crushed? You wouldn't 
e Claire——The old wood is alive with 
memories, 
(Pedro appears, right, with a fish in 
his hand) 
e Pedro—See what I've caught, dar- 
ling. See? A pike. Over two kilos 
(The Blind Men appear onstage) 
e Both Blind Men (Clapping 

A pike! A pike! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
(As the Blind Men clap their hands, 
Claire and Schill exit, and the scene 
dissolves. The clapping of hands is 
taken up on all sides. The towns- 
people wheel in the walls of the 
café. A brass band strikes up a march 
tune. The door of the Golden Apostl 
descends. The townspeople bring in 
tables and set them with ragged 
tablecloths, cracked china and glass- 
ware. There is a table in the center, 
upstage, flanked by two tables per- 
pendicular to it, right and left. T he 
Pastor and the Burgomaster come 
in, Schill enters. Other townspeople 
filter in, left and right. One, the Ath- 
lete, is in gymnastic costume. The 
applause continues) 
e Burgomaster——She’s coming! 
(Claire enters upstage, center, fol- 
lowed by Bobby) The applause is 
meant for you, gracious lady. 
e Claire The band deserves it more 
than I. They blow from the heart. 
And the human pyramid was beauti- 
ful. You. show me your muscles, (The 
{thlete kneels before her) Superb. 
Wonderful arms, powerful hands. 
Have you ever strangled a man with 
them? 
e Athlete—-Strangled? 
e Claire Yes. It’s perfectly simple. 
\ little pressure in the proper place. 
and the rest goes by itself. As in poli- 
tics. 
(The Burgomaster’s wife comes up, 
simpering ) 
e Burgomaster (Presents her)— 
Permit me to present my wife, Mad- 
ame Zachanassian. 
e Claire—Annette Dummermuth. 
The head of our class. 


e Burgomaster (He presents another 
sour-looking woman) Frau Schill. 
Mathilde Blumhard. I re- 


member the way you used to follow 


e Claire 


Anton with your eyes, from behind 
the shop door. You've grown a little 
thin and dry, my poor Mathilde. 
e Schill——My daughter, Ottilie. 
e Claire 
@ Schill 


e Claire 


Your daughter... 

My son, Karl. 

Your son. Two of them! 
(The town Doctor comes in, right. 
He is a man of fifty, strong and stocky, 
with bristly black hair, a mustache, 
and a saber cut on his cheek. He is 
wearing an old cutaway) 

Well, well, my old Mer- 
cedes got me here in time after all! 
Dr. Niisslin, the 


town physician. Madame Zachanas- 


e Doctor 
e Burgomaster 


sian. 

e Doctor—Deeply honored, mad- 

ame. 

(He kisses her hand. Claire studies 
him) 

e Claire—It is you who signs the 
death certificates? 

e Doctor Death certificates? 

When someone dies. 


Why certainly. That is 


e Claire 
e Doctor 
one of my duties. 
e Claire——And when the heart dies, 
what do you put down? Heart 
failure? 

e Schill (Laughing) What a 
golden sense of humor! 


e Doctor——Bit grim, wouldn't you 


say? 
@ Schill ( Whispers) Not at all, not 
at all. She’s promised us a million. 

e Burgomaster (Turns his head) 
What? 

e Schill \ million! 

e All (Whisper) 


(Claire turns toward them) 


A million! 
e Claire—Burgomaster. 
e Burgomaster—Yes? 
e Claire—I'm hungry. (The girls 
and the waiter fill glasses and bring 
food. There is a general stir. All take 
their places at the tables) Are you 
going to make a speech? 

(The Burgomaster bows. Claire sits 
next to the Burgomaster. The Burgo- 
master rises, tapping his knife on his 
glass. He is radiant with good will. 
{ll applaud ) 
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e Burgomaster—Gracious lady and 
friends. Gracious lady, it is now 
many years since you first left your 
native town of Giillen, which was 
founded by the Elector Hasso and 
which nestles in the green slope 
between the forest of Konradsweil 
and the beautiful valley of Piicken- 
ried. Much has taken place in this 
time, much that is evil. 
e Teacher—tThat’s true. 
e Burgomaster—tThe world is not 
what it was; it has become harsh and 
bitter, and we too have had our share 
of harshness and bitterness. But in all 
this time, dear lady, we have never 
forgotten our little Clara. (Applause) 
Many years ago you brightened the 
town with your pretty face as a child, 
and now once again you brighten it 
with your presence. (Polite applause ) 
We haven’t forgotten you, and we 
haven't forgotten your family. Your 
mother, beautiful and robust even ih 
her old age—(He looks for his notes 
on the table )—although unfortu- 
nately taken from us in the bloom of 
her youth by an infirmity of the lungs. 
Your respected father, Siegfried 
Wiischer, the builder, an example of 
whose work next to our railway sta- 
tion is often visited——( Schill covers 
his face)—that is to say, admired—a 
lasting monument of local design and 
local workmanship. And you, 
gracious lady, whom we remember as 
a golden-haired—(He looks at her) 
little red-headed sprite romping 
about our peaceful streets—on your 
way to school—which of us does not 
treasure your memory? (He pokes 
nervously at his notebook) We well 
remember your scholarly at- 
tainments 
e Teacher—Yes. 
e Burgomaster—Natural history . .. 
Extraordinary sense of justice... 
And, above all, your supreme 
generosity. (Great applause) We shall 
never forget how you once spent the 
whole of your little savings to buy a 
sack of potatoes for a poor starving 
widow who was in need of food. 
Gracious lady, ladies and gentlemen, 
today our little Clara has become the 
world-famous Claire Zachanassian 
who has founded hospitals, soup 
kitchens, charitable institutes, art 
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projects, libraries, nurseries and 
schools, and now that she has at last 
once more returned tu the town of her 
birth, sadly fallen as it is, I say in the 
name of all her loving friends who 
have sorely missed her: Long live our 
Clara! 

e All——Long live our Clara! 
(Cheers. Music. Fanfare. Applause. 
Claire rises) 

e Claire—NMr. Burgomaster. Fellow 
townsmen. I am greatly moved by the 
nature of your welcome and the 
disinterested joy which you have 
manifested on the occasion of my visit 
to my native town. I was not quite 
the child the Burgomaster described 
in his gracious address . . . 

e Burgomaster——Too modest, 
madame. , 

e Claire—In school I was beaten—— 
e Teacher—Not by me. 

e Claire—And the sack of potatoes 
which I presented to Widow Boll, I 
stole with the help of Anton Schill, 
not to save the old trull from starva- 
tion, but so that for once I might 
sleep with Anton in a real bed instead 
of under the trees of the forest. (The 
townspeople look grave, em- 
barrassed) Nevertheless, I shall try 
to deserve your good opinion. In 
memory of the seventeen years I spent 
among you, I am prepared to hand 
over as a gift to the town of Giillen 
the sum of one billion marks. Five 
hundred million to the town, and five 
hundred million to be divided per 
capita among the citizens. 

(There is a moment of dead silence) 
e Burgomaster—A billion marks? 
e Claire——On one condition. 


(Suddenly a movement of uncon- 


trollable joy breaks out. People 


jump on chairs, dance about, yell ex- 
citedly. The Athlete turns hand- 
springs in front of the speaker's 
table) 

e Schill—Oh, Clara, you astonish- 
ing, incredible, magnificent woman! 
What a heart! What a gesture! Oh 
my little witch! 

(He kisses her hand) 

e Burgomaster—(Holds up his arms 
for order) Quiet! Quiet, please! On 
one condition, the gracious lady said. 
Now, madame, may we know what 
that condition is? 


e Claire—I will tell you. In ex- 
change for my billion marks, I want 
justice. 
(Silence ) 

e Burgomaster—Justice, madame? 
e Claire—I wish to buy justice. 

e Burgomaster——But justice cannot 
be bought, madame. 

e Claire—FEverything can be bought. 
e Burgomaster 
at all. 

e Claire 


-I don’t understand 


Bobby, step forward. 
(The butler goes to the center of the 
stage. He takes off his dark glasses 
and turns his face with a solemn air} 
” Bobby 
recognize me? 

e Frau Schill——Hofer! Hofer! 

e All——-Who? What’s that? 

e Teacher—Not Chief Magistrate 
Hofer? 

e Bobby——Exactly. Chief Magistrate 
Hofer. When Madame Zachanassian 


Does anyone here present 


was a girl, I was presiding judge at 
the criminal court of Gillen. I served 
there until twenty-five years ago, 
when Madame Zachanassian offered 
me the opportunity of entering her 
service as butler. I accepted. You may 
consider it a strange employment for 
a member of the magistracy, but the 
salary 

(Claire bangs the mallet on the 
table) 

e Claire—Come to the point. 

e Bobby——You have heard Madame 
Zachanassian’s offer. She will give 
you a billion marks—when you have 
undone the injustice that she suffered 
at your hands here in Giillen as a girl. 
(All murmur) 


e Burgomaster—Injustice at our 
hands? Impossible! 

e Bobby Anton Schill .. . 

e Schill—Yes? 

e Bobby—Kindly stand. 

(Schill rises. He smiles, as if 
puzzled. He shrugs) 

e Schill—Y es? 

e Bobby—In those days, a bastardy 
case was tried before me. Madame 


Claire Zachanassian, at that time 


, called Clara Wiischer, charged you 


with being the father of her illegiti- 
mate child. (Silence) You denied the 
charge. And produced two witnesses 
in your support. 
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e Schill——That’s ancient history. An 
absurd business. We were children. 
Who remembers? 

e Claire—Where are the blind men? 
e Both Blind Men——Here we are. 
Here we are. 

(Mike and Max push them forward) 
e Bobby——You recognize these men, 
Anton Schill? 

e@ Schill—I never saw them before 
in my life. What are they? 

e Both Blind Men—We've changed. 
We've changed. 

e Bobby——What were your names 
in your former life? 

e First Blind Man—I was Jacob 
Hueblein. Jacob Hueblein. 

e Second Blind Man—I was Ludwig 
Sparr. Ludwig Sparr. 

e Bobby (To Schill) ——Well- 

e Schill——These names mean noth- 
ing to me, 

e Bobby—Jacob Hueblein and 
Ludwig Sparr, do you recognize the 
defendant? 

e First Blind Man—We're blind. 

e Second Blind Man—We're blind. 
e Schill—Ha-ha-ha! 

e Bobby——By his voice? 

e Both Blind Men——By his voice. 
By his voice. 

e Bobby—At that trial, I was the 
judge. And you? 

e Both Blind Men——We were the 
witnesses. 

e Bobby——And what did you testify 
on that occasion? 

e First Blind Man—That we had 
slept with Clara Wischer. 

e Second Blind Man—-Both of us. 
Many times. 

e Bobby——And was it true? 

e First Blind Man—No. 

e Second Blind Man—We swore 
falsely. 


act two 


The facade of the Golden Apostle, 
with a balcony on which chairs and 
a table are set out. To the right of 
the inn is a sign which reads: “Anton 
Schill, Handlung,” Under the sign 
the shop is represented by a broken 
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e Bobby——And why did you swear 
falsely? 

e First Blind Man—Anton Schill 
bribed us. 

e Second Blind Man—He bribed us. 
e Bobby——With what? 

e Both Blind Men——With a bottle 
of schnapps. 

e Bobby——And now tell the people 
what happened to you.( They hesitate 
and whimper ) Speak! 

e First Blind Man(Ina low voice )—— 
She tracked us down. 

e Bobby——Madame Zachanassian 
tracked them down. Jacob Hueblein 
was found in Canada. Ludwig Sparr 
in Australia. And when she found 
you, what did she do to you? 

e Second Blind Man—-She handed 
us over to Mike and Max. 

e Bobby——And what did Mike and 
Max do to you? 

e First Blind Man—They made us 
what you see. 

(The Blind Men cover their faces. 
Mike and Max push them off ) 

e Bobby——And there you have it. 
We are all present in Giillen once 
again. The plaintiff. The defendant. 
The two false witnesses. The judge. 
Many years have passed. Does the 
plaintiff have anything further to 
add? 

e Claire—tThere is nothing to add. 
e Bobby—And the defendant? 

e Schill——Why are you doing this? 
It was all dead and buried. 

e Bobby—What happened to the 
child that was born? 

e Claire(In a low voice )——It lived 
a year. 
a Bobby 


you? 


-And what happened to 


e Claire——I became a whore. 
e Bobby——Why? 


counter. Behind the counter are some 
shelves with tobacco, cigarettes and 
liquor bottles. There are two milk 
cans. The shop door is imaginary, 
but each entrance is indicated by a 
doorbell with a tinny sound. 


e Claire——The judgment of the 
court left me no alternative. No one 
would trust me. No one would give 
me work. 

e Bobby——So. And now, what is the 
nature of the reparation you demand? 
e Claire—I want the life of Anton 
Schill. 

(Frau Schill springs to Anton’s side. 
She puts her arms around him. The 
children rush to him. He breaks 
away ) 

e Frau Schill—Anton! No! No! 

e Schill 
That happened long ago. That’s all 
forgotten. 


No— No— She’s joking. 


e Claire—Nothing is forgotten. 
Neither the mornings in the forest, 
nor the nights in the great barn, nor 
the bedroom in the cottage, nor your 
treachery at the end. You said this 
morning that you wished that time 
might be rolled back. Very well—I 
have rolled it back. And now it is I 
who will buy justice. You bought it 
with a bottle of schnapps. I am will- 
ing to pay one billion marks. 

(The Burgomaster stands up, very 
pale and dignified ) 

e Burgomaster—Madame Zach- 
anassian, we are not in the jungle. 
We are in Europe. We may be poor, 
but we are not heathens. In the name 
of the town of Giillen, I decline your 
offer. In the name of humanity. We 
shall never accept. 

(All applaud wildly. The applause 
turns into a sinister rhythmic beat. 
As Claire rises, it dies away. She 
looks at the crowd, then at the 
Burgomaster ) 

e Claire—tThank you, Burgomaster. 
(She stares at him a long moment) I 
can wait. 

(She turns and walks off) Curtain 


lt is early morning. 

Schill is sweeping the shop. The Son 
has a pan and brush and also Sweeps. 
The Daughter is dusting. They are 
singing “The Happy Wanderer.” 
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e Schill—Karl— 

(Karl crosses with a dustpan. Schill 
sweeps dust into the pan. The door- 
bell rings. The Third Man appears, 
carrying a crate of eggs) 

e Third Man— Morning. 

e Schill——-Ah, good morning, 
Wechsler. 

e Third Man—-Twelve dozen eggs, 
medium brown. Right? 

e Schill—Take them, Karl. (The 
Son puts the crate in a corner) Did 
they deliver the milk yet? 

e Son—Before you came down. 

e Third Man—FEggs are going up 
again, Herr Schill. First of the month. 
(He gives Schill a slip to sign) 

e Schill——What? Again? And who’s 
going to buy them? 

e Third Man—Fifty pfennig a 
dozen. 

e Schill—I'1l have to cancel my 
order, that’s all. 

e Third Man—tThat’s up to you, 
Herr Schill. 

(Schill signs the slip) 

e Schill—There’s nothing else to do. 
(He hands back the slip) And how’s 
the family? 

e Third Man—Oh, scraping along. 
Maybe now things will get better. 

e Schill—NMaybe. 

e Third Man (Going)— Morning. 
e Schill—Close the door. Don’t let 
the flies in. (The children resume 
their singing) Now, listen to me, 
children. I have a little piece of good 
news for you. I didn’t mean to speak 
of it yet awhile, but well, why not? 
Who do you suppose is going to be 
the next Burgomaster? Eh? (They 
look up at him) Yes, in spite of 
everything. It’s settled. It’s official. 
What an honor for the family, eh? 
Especially at a time like this. To say 
nothing of the salary and the rest of 
it. 

e Son—Burgomaster! 

e Schill—-Burgomaster. (The Son 
shakes him warmly by the hand. The 
Daughter kisses him) You see, you 
don’t have to be entirely ashamed of 
your father. (Silence) Is your mother 
coming down to breakfast soon? 

e Daughter—Mother’s tired. She’s 
going to stay upstairs. 

e Schill——You have a good mother, 
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at least. There you are lucky. Oh, 
well, if she wants to rest, let her rest. 
We'll have breakfast together, the 


, three of us. I'll fry some eggs and 


open a tin of the American ham. 
This morning we’re going to break- 
fast like kings. 

e Son—I'd like to, only—I can’t. 

e Schill—You’ve got to eat, you 
know. 

e Son——I've got to run down to the 
station. One of the laborers is sick. 
They said they could use me. 

e Schill—You want to work on the 
rails in all this heat? That’s no work 
for a son of mine. 

e Son——Look, Father, we can use 
the money. 

e Schili——Well, if you feel you have 
to. 

(The Son goes to the door. The 
Daughter moves toward Schill) 

e Daughter—I'm sorry, Father. I 
have to go too. 

e Schill—yY ou too? And where is the 
young lady going, if I may be so 
bold? 

e Daughter—tThere may be some- 
thing for me at the employment 
agency. 

e Schill—Employment agency ? 

e Daughter—lIt’s important to get 
there early. 

e Schill— All right. I'll have some- 
thing nice for you when you get home. 
e Son and Daughter (Salute )— 
Good day, Burgomaster. 

(The Son and Daughter go out. The 
First Man comes into Schill’s shop. 
Mandolin and guitar music are heard 
offstage) 

e Schill—Good morning, Hofbauer. 
e First Man—Cigarettes. (Schill 
takes a pack from the shelf) Not 
those. I'll have the green today. 

e Schill—tThey cost more. 

e First Man—P ut it in the book. 

e Schill—What? 

e First Man—Charge it. 

e Schill—Well, all right, 'll make 
an exception this time—seeing it’s 
you, Hofbauer. 

(Schill writes in his cash book) 

e First Man——(Opening the pack of 
cigarettes) Who’s that playing out 
there? 

e Schill—The two blind men. 


e First Man—-They play well. 

e Schill—To hell with them. 

e First Man—They make you ner- 
vous? (Schill shrugs. The First 
Man lights a cigarette) She’s getting 
ready for the wedding, I hear. 

e Schill—Yes. So they say. 

(Enter the First and Second Wom- 
an. They cross to the counter) 

e First VW oman—Good morning, 
good morning. 

e Second W oman——Good morning. 
e First Man—Good morning. 

e Schill—Good morning, ladies. 

e First V oman 
Herr Schill. 

e Second W oman—Good morning. 
e First VW oman—Milk please, Herr 
Schill. 

e Schill— Milk. 

e Second W oman—And milk for 
me too. 

e Schill—A liter of milk each. 
Right away . 

e First Vy oman—wWhole milk, 
please, Herr Schill. 

e Schill—Whole milk? 

e Second VW oman—Yes. Whole 
milk, please. 

e Schill——Whole milk, I can only 
give you half a liter each of whole 
milk. 

e First Voman—All right. 

e Schill—Half a liter of whole milk 
here, and half a liter of whole milk 
here. There you are. 


Good morning, 


e First Vy oman——And butter please, 
a quarter kilo. 

e Schill——Butter, I haven't any 
butter. I can give you some very nice 
lard? 

e First V¥oman—No. Butter. 

e Schill—Goose fat? (The First 
Woman shakes her head) Chicken 
fat? 

e First V oman—Butter. 

e Schill—Butter. Now, wait a 
minute, though. I have a tin of im- 
ported butter here somewhere. Ah. 
There you are. No, sorry, she asked 
first, but I can order some for you 
from Kalberstadt tomorrow. 

e Second W oman—And white 
bread. 

e Schill——White bread. 

(He takes a loaf and a knife) 


e Second Woman—The whole loaf. 
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e Schill 
cost... 
e Second W oman——Charge it. 
@ Schill 


e First W oman 


But a whole loaf would 


Charge it? 

And a package o/ 
milk chocolate. 

e Schill 


right away. 


Package of milk chocolate 
e Second W oman——One for me, too, 
Herr Schill. 

e Schill 
chocolate for you, too, 

We'll eat it here, 


And a package of milk 


e First VW oman 

if you don’t mind. 
e Schill——Yes, please do. 
e Second W oman——It’s so coo] at 
the back of the shop. 

e@ Schill 
eo FW omen 
e Schill 


(The Second Man enters) 


Charge it? 

Of course. 
All for one, one for all. 
e Second Man——Good morning 
@ The Two Women 
@ Schill 


Good morning. 
Good morning, Helmes- 
berger 

e Second Man It’s going to be a 
hot day. 

e Schill—Phew! 
e Second Man 

e Schill 


one came, and now all of a sudden 


How’s business? 


Fabulous. For a while no 


I'm running a luxury trade. 
e Second Man—Good! 
e Schill 


way you all stood by me at the Golden 


Oh, I'll never forget the 


Apostle in spite of your need, in spite 
of everything. That was the finest 
hour of my life. 
e First Man——We're not heathens, 
you know. 

e Second Man——We're behind you, 
my boy; the whole town’s behind you. 
@ First Man—-As firm as a rock. 
e First W oman—(Munching her 
chocolate) As firm as a rock, Herr 
Schill. 

e Both W omen——As firm as a rock. 
e Second Man—There’s no denying 
it—you’re the most popular man in 


town. 


e First Man——The most important. 


e Second Man——And in the spring, 
God willing, you will be our Burgo- 
master. 

e First Man——Sure as a gun. 

e Alil——Sure as a gun. 

(Enter Pedro with fishing equip- 
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ment and a fish in his landing net) 
e Pedro——Would you please weigh 
my fish for me? 

@ Schill 
e Pedro 
e Schill Two kilos exactly. 

e Pedro Two kilos! 

(He gives Schill a tip and exits) 
e Second Woman 


(Weighs it) Two kilos. 
Is that all? 


The fiancé. 
e First VW oman—They re to be 
married this week. It will be a tre- 
mendous wedding. 
e Second W oman——I saw his picture 
in the paper. 

e First Woman (Sighs) Ah, what 
a man! 

e Second Man——Give me a bottle of 
schnapps. 

Schill——The usual? 

Second Man 
e Schill——Cognac? But cognac costs 
twenty-two marks fifty. 

We all have to 
splurge a little now and again 

e Schill——Here you are. Three Star. 
e Second Man 


No, cognac. 


e Second Man 


And a package of 
pipe tobacco. 

e Schill Black or blond? 

e Second Man——English. 

e Schill——English? But that makes 
twenty-three marks eighty. 

e Second Man—Chalk it up. 

e Schill Now, look. I'll make an 
exception this week. Only, you will 
have to pay me the moment your un- 
employment check comes in. I don’t 
want to be kept waiting. (Suddenly) 
Helmesberger, are those new shoes 
you're wearing? 

e Second Man——Yes. what about it? 
e Schill——Y ou too, Hofbauer. Yel- 
low shoes! Brand new! 

e First Man——So? 

e Schill (To the women)——And you. 
You all have new shoes! New shoes! 
e First W oman——A _ person can’t 
walk around forever in the same old 
shoes. 

e Second W oman—Shoes wear out. 
e Schill 


does the money come from? 


And the money. Where 


e First W oman 
credit, Herr Schill. 
e Second W oman—On credit. 

e Schill——On credit? And where all 
of a sudden do you get credit? 

e Second Man 
credit now. 


We got them on 


Everybody gives 


e First VW oman-—You gave us credit 
yourself. 

e Schill——And what are you going 
to pay with? Eh? (They are all silent. 
Schill advances upon them threaten- 
ingly) With what? Eh? With what? 
With what? 

(Suddenly he understands. He takes 
his apron off quickly, flings it on the 
counter, gets his jacket, and walks off 
with an air of determination. Now the 
shop sign vanishes. The shelves are 
pushed off. The lights go up on the 
balcony of the Golden Apostle, and 
the balcony unit itself moves forward 
into the optical center. Claire and 
Bobby step out on the balcony. Claire 
sits down. Bobby serves coffee) 

e Claire A lovely autumn morn- 
ing. A silver haze on the streets and 
a violet sky above. Count Holk would 
have liked this. Remember him, Bob- 
by? My third husband? 

e Bobby 
e Claire 
e Bobby 


e Claire 


Yes, madame. 

Horrible man! 

Yes, madame. 

Where is Monsieur 
Pedro? Is he up yet? 

e Bobby——Yes, madame. He’s fish- 
ing. 

e Claire Already? What a singu- 
lar passion! 

(Pedro comes in with the fish) 

e Pedro—Good morning, my love. 
e Claire—Pedro! There you are. 
e Pedro 


kilos! 


e Claire 


Look, my darling. Four 


A jewel! Ill have it 
grilled for your lunch. Give it to 
Bobby. 

e Pedro—Ah 


hece! I like your little town. 


it is so wonderful 
e Claire——Oh, do you? 
e Pedro——Yes. These people, they 
are all so——what is the word? 
e Claire—Simple, honest, hard- 
working, decent. 

e Pedro—But, my angel, you are a 
mind reader. That’s just what I was 
going to say——however did you 
guess? 
e Claire——I know them. 

e Pedro—Yet when we arrived it 
was all so dirty, so—what is the 
word? 
e Claire——Shabby. 


e Pedro—FExactly. But now every- 
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e Schill—Now, look, PU make an exception this week. 


Only, you will have to pay me the moment your 


unemployment check comes in... 


(Frieda Altman, Gertrude Kinnell, David Clarke, Alfred Lunt) 
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where you go, you see them busy as 
bees, cleaning their streets—— 

e Claire-—Repairing their houses, 
sweeping——dusting——hanging new 
curtains in the windows——singing as 
they work, 
e Pedro—But you astonishing, won- 
derful woman! You can’t see all that 
from here. 

e Claire——I know them. And in their 
gardens——I am sure that in their 
gardens they are manuring the soil 
for the spring. 

e Pedro——My angel, you know 
everything. This morning on my way 
fishing I said to myself, look at them 
all manuring their gardens. It is 
extraordinary—and it’s all because 
of you. Your return has given them a 
new——what is the word? 

e Claire—Lease on life? 
e Pedro——P recisely. 
e Claire—The town was dying, it’s 
true. But a town doesn’t have to die. 
I think they realize that now. People 
die, not towns. Bobby! (Bobby ap- 
pears) A cigar. 

(The lights fade on the balcony, 
which moves back upstage. Somewhat 
to the right, a sign descends. It reads: 
“Polizei.” The Policeman pushes a 
desk under it. This, with the bench, 
becomes the police station. He places 
a bottle of beer and a glass on the 
desk, and goes to hang up his coat 
offstage. The telephone rings) 

e Policeman——Schultz speaking. 
Yes, we have a couple of rooms for 
the night. No, not for rent. This is not 
the hotel. This is the Giillen police 
station. 

(He laughs and hangs up. Schill 
comes in. He is evidently nervous) 

e Schill 


e Policeman 


Schultz. 

Hello, Schill. Come 
in. Sit down. Beer? 

e Schill 
(He drinks thirstily) 

e Policeman——What can I do for 
you? 

@ Schill 


ame Zachanassian. 


Please. 


I want you to arrest Mad- 


e Policeman Eh? 
e Schill 


Madame Zachanassian. 


I said I want you to arrest 


e Policeman——What the hell are you 


talking about? 
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e Schill——I ask you to arrest this 

woman at once. 

e Policeman—What offense has the 

lady committed? 

e Schill——You know perfectly well. 

She offered a billion marks 

e Policeman——And you want her ar- 

rested for that? 

(He pours beer into his glass) 

e Schill—Schultz! It’s your duty. 

e Schultz——Extraordinary! Extra- 

ordinary idea! 

(He drinks his beer) 

e Schill—tI'm speaking to you as 

your next Burgomaster. 

e Policeman—Schill, that’s true. 

The lady offered us a billion marks. 

But that doesn’t entitle us to take po- 

lice action against her. 

e Schill—Why not? 

e Policeman—In order to be arrest- 

ed, a person must first commit a 

crime. 

e Schill—Incitement to murder. 

e Policeman—Incitement to murder 

is a crime. I agree. 

e Schill—Well? 

e Policeman——And such a proposal 
—if serious——constitutes an 

assault. 

e Schill—-That’s what I mean. 

e Policeman—But her offer can’t be 

serious. 

e Schill——Why? 

e Policeman—tThe price is too high. 

In a case like yours, one pays a thou- 

sand marks, at the most two thou- 

sand. But not a billion! That's ridicu- 

lous. And even if she meant it, that 

would only prove she was out of her 

mind. And that’s not a matter for the 

police. 

e Schill——Whether she’s out of her 

mind or not, the danger to me is the 

same. That’s obvious. 

e Policeman—Look, Schill, you 

show us where anyone threatens your 

life in any way——say, for instance, a 

man points a gun at you——and we'll 

be there in a flash. 

e Schill (Gets up)——So I'm to wait 

till someone points a gun at me? 

e Policeman—Pull yourself togeth- 

er, Schill. We're all for you in this 

town. 

e Schill—I wish I could believe it. 

e Policeman——Y ou don’t believe it? 


e Schill——No. No, I don’t. All of a 
sudden my customers are buying 
white bread, whole milk, butter, im- 
ported tobacco. What does it mean? 
e Policeman—lt means business is 
picking up. 

e Schill——Helmesberger lives on the 
dole; he hasn’t earned anything in 
five years. Today he bought French 
cognac, 

e Policeman—I'll have to try your 
cognac one of these days. 

e Schill—And shoes. They all have 
new shoes. 

e Policeman——And what have you 
got against new shoes? I’m wearing 
a new pair myself. 

(He holds out his foot) 

e Schill——You too? 

e Policeman——Why not? 

(He pours out the rest of his beer) 
e Schill——ls that Pilsen you're 
drinking now? 

e Policeman——It’s the only thing. 

e Schill——Y ou used to drink the lo- 
cal beer. 

e Policeman——Hogwash. 

(Radio music is heard offstage) 

e Schill——Listen. You hear? 

e Policeman—“The Merry Widow.” 
Yes. 

e Schill—No. It’s a radio. 

e Policeman—That’s Bergholzer’s 
radio. 

e Schill—Bergholzer! 

e Policeman—Y ou're right. He 
should close his window when he 
plays it. I'll make a note to speak to 
him. 

(He makes a note in his notebook) 

e Schill——And how can Bergholzer 
pay for a radio? 

e Policeman—tThat’s his business. 
e Schill——And you, Schultz, with 
your new shoes and your imported 


beer——how are you going to pay for 
them? 


e Policeman—tThat’s my business. 
(His telephone rings. He picks it up) 
Police Station, Gillen. What? What? 
Where? Where? How? Right, we'll 
deal with it. 

(He hangs up) 

e Schill (He speaks during the Po- 
liceman’s telephone conversation) 
Schultz, listen. No. Schultz, please— 
listen to me. Don’t you see they’re all 
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. . . Listen, please. Look, Schultz. 
They’re all running up debts. And 
out of these debts comes this sudden 
prosperity. And out of this prosperity 
comes the absolute need to kill me. 
e Policeman (Putting on his jacket) 
You're imagining things. 

e Schill——All she has to do is to sit 
on her balcony and wait. 

e Policeman—Don't be a child. 

e Schill——You’re all waiting. 

e Policeman (Snaps a loaded clip 
into the magazine of a rifle) —Look, 
Schill, you can relax. The police are 
here for your protection. They know 
their job. Let anyone, any time, make 
the slightest threat to your life, and 
all you have to do is let us know. 
We'll do the rest . . . Now, don’t 
worry. 

e Schill——_No, I won't. 

e Policeman—And don’t upset 
yourself. All right? 

e Schill—Yes. I won't. (Then sud- 
denly, in a low tone) You have a new 
gold tooth in your mouth! 

e Policeman—What are you talking 
about? 

e Schill (Taking the Policeman's 
head in his hands, and forcing his lips 
open) ——A brand new, shining gold 
tooth, 

e Policeman {Breaks away and in- 
voluntarily levels the gun at Schill) 
--Are you crazy? Look, I’ve no 

time to waste. Madame Zachanas- 
sian’s panther’s broken loose. 

e Schill——Panther? 

e Policeman——Yes, it’s at large. 
I’ve got to hunt it down. 

e Schill——Y ou’re not hunting a pan- 
ther and you know it. It’s me you're 
hunting! 

(The Policeman clicks on the safety 
and lowers the gun) 

e Policeman—Schill! Take my ad- 
vice. Go home. Lock the door. 

Keep out of everyone’s way. That way 
you'll be safe. Cheer up! Good times 
are just around the corner! 

(The lights dim in this area and light 
up on the balcony. Pedro is lounging 
in a chair. Claire is smoking) 

e Pedro—Oh, this little town op- 
presses me. 

e Claire—Oh, does it? So you've 
changed your mind? 
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e Pedro—lt is true, I find it charm- 
ing, delightful— 

e Claire—Picturesque. 

e Pedro—Yes. After all, it’s the 
place where you were born. But it is 
too quiet for me. Too provincial. Too 
much like all small towns every- 
where. These people—look at them. 
They fear nothing, they desire noth- 
ing, they strive for nothing. They 
have everything they want. They are 
asleep. 

e Claire—Perhaps one day they 
will come to life again. 

e Pedro—My God——do I have to 
wait for that? 

e Claire—Yes, you do. Why don’t 
you go back to your fishing? 

e Pedro—l think I will. 

(Pedro turns to go) 

e Claire—Pedro. 

e Pedro—Yes, my love? 

e Claire—tTelephone the president 
of Hambro’s Bank. Ask him to trans- 
fer a billion marks to my current 
account, 

e Pedro—A billion? Yes, my love. 
(He goes. The lights fade on the bal- 
cony. A sign is flown in. It reads: 
“Rathaus.” The Third Man crosses 
the stage, right to left, wheeling a 
new television set on a hand truck. 
The counter of Schill’s shop is trans- 
formed into the Burgomaster’s office. 
The Burgomaster comes in. He takes 
a revolver from his pocket, examines 
it and sets it down on the desk. He 
sits down and starts writing. Schill 
knocks) 

e Burgomaster——Come in. 

e Schill—I must have a word with 
you, Burgomaster. 

e Burgomaster—Ah, Schill. Sit 
down, my friend. 

e Schill——Man to man. As your suc- 
cessor. 

e Burgomaster—But of course. 
Naturally. 

(Schill remains standing. He looks 
at the revolver) 

e Schill—Is that a gun? 

e Burgomaster——Madame Zacha- 
nassian’s black panther’s broken 
loose. It’s been seen uear the cathe- 
dral. It’s as well to be prepared. 

e Schill——Oh, yes. Of course. 


e Burgomaster—l've sent out a call 


for all able-bodied men with fire- 
arms. The streets have been cleared. 
The children have been kept in 


school. We don’t want any accidents. 
e Schill (Suspiciously )——You're 
making quite a thing of it. 

e Burgomaster (Shrugs )——Natur- 
ally. A panther is a dangerous beast. 
Well? What’s on your mind? Speak 
out. We're old friends. 

e Schill——That’s a good cigar you're 
smoking, Burgomaster. 

e Burgomaster——Yes. Havana. 

e Schill——You used to smoke some- 
thing else. 

e Burgomaster—F ortuna. 

e Schill—Cheaper. 

e Burgomaster—Too strong. 

e Schill——A new tie? Silk? 

e Burgomaster—Yes. Do you like 
it? 

e Schill— And have you also bought 
new shoes? 

e Burgomaster (Brings his feet out 
from under the desk) Why, yes. I 
ordered a new pair from Kalberstadt. 
Extraordinary! However did you 
guess? 

e Schill—That’s why I’m here. 
(The Third Man knocks) 

e Burgomaster—Come in. 

e Third Man—tThe new typewriter, 
sir. 

e Burgomaster—Put it on the table. 
(The Third Man sets it down and 
goes) What’s the matter with you? 
My dear fellow, aren’t you well? 

e Schill—It’s you who don’t seem 
well, Burgomaster. 

e Burgomaster——What do you 
mean? 

e Schill—-Y ou look pale. 

e Burgomaster—l? 

e Schill——Your hands are trem- 
bling. (The Burgomaster involun- 
tarily hides his hands) Are you 
frightened? 

e Burgomaster——What have I to be 
afraid of? 
e Schill 


perity alarms you. 


Perhaps this sudden pros- 
e Burgomaster—Is prosperity a 
crime? 

e Schill 
pay for it 


That depends on how you 


e Burgomaster 


You'll have to for- 


give me, Schill, but I really haven't 
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the slightest idea what you're talking 
about. Am I supposed to feel like a 
criminal every time I order a new 
typewriter? 
e Schill 


e Burgomaster 


Do you? 

Well, I hope you 
haven't come here to talk about a new 
typewriter. Now, what was it you 
wanted ? 
e Schill 


protection of the authorities. 


I have come to claim the 
e Burgomaster——Ei! Against 
whom? 
e Schill 
e Burgomaster 
@ Schill 


price on my head. 


You know against whom 
You don’t trust us? 
That woman has put a 
e Burgomaster If you don’t feel 
safe, why don’t you go to the police? 
@ Schill 


police. 


| have just come from the 


e Burgomaster And? 
e@ Schill 


tooth in his mouth. 


The chief has a new gold 


e Burgomaster A new—? Oh, 
Schill, really! You're forgetting. This 
is Gillen, the town of humane tradi- 
tions. Goethe slept here. Brahms 
composed a quartet. You must have 
faith in us. This is a law-abiding 
community. 
e Schill 
who wants to have me killed. 

Look here, Schill. 


God knows the lady has every right to 


Then arrest this woman 
e Burgomaster 


be angry with you. What you did there 
wasn't very pretty. You forced two 
decent lads to perjure themselves 
and had a young girl thrown out on 
the streets. 
e@ Schill 


the world, 


That young girl owns half 


(A moment’s silence ) 

e Burgomaster Very well, then, 
we ll speak frankly 

e Schill-——That’s why I’m here. 
e Burgomaster Man to man, just 
as you said, (He cleared his throat) 
Now after what you did, you have 
no moral right to say a word against 
this lady. And I advise you not to try. 
Also—I regret to have to tell you 
this—there is no longer any ques- 
tion of your being elected Burgo- 
master. 
e Schill 


e Burgomaster 


Is that official? 
Official. 
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e Schill I see. 

e Burgomaster——The man who is 
chosen to exercise the high post of 
Burgomaster must have, obviously, 
certain moral qualifications. Qualifi- 
cations which, unhappily, you no 
longer possess. Naturally, you may 
count on the esteem and friendship of 
the town, just as before. That goes 
without saying. The best thing will be 
to spread the mantle of silence over 
the whole miserable business. 

e Schill 


while they arrange my murder? 


So I'm to remain silent 


(The Burgomaster gets up) 

e Burgomaster (Suddenly noble )— 
Now, who is arranging your murder? 
Give me the names and I will inves- 
tigate the case at once. Unrelentingly. 
Well? The names? 

e Schill—You. 
e Burgomaster—I resent this. Do 
you think we want to kill you for 
money / 

e Schill——No. You don’t want to kill 


me. But you want to have me killed. 


(The lights go down. The stage is 


filled with men prowling about with 
rifles, as if they were stalking a 
quarry. In the interval the Police- 
man’s bench and the Burgomaster’s 
desk are shifted somewhat, so that 
they will compose the setting for the 
sacristy. The stage empties, The lights 
come up on the balcony. Claire 
appears) 
e Claire—Bobby, what's going on 
here? What are all these men doing 
with guns? Whom are they hunting? 
e Bobby——The black panther has 
escaped, madame. 

Who let him out? 

Kobby and Lobby 


e Claire 
e Bobby 
madame. 
e Claire——How excited they are! 
There may be shooting? 

e Bobby—It is possible, madame. 
(The lights fade on the balcony. The 
sacristan comes in. He arranges the 
set, and puts the altar cloth on the 
altar, Then Schill comes in. He is 
looking for the Pastor. The Pastor 
enters, left. He is wearing his gown 
and carrying a rifle) 

e Schill—Sorry to disturb you, 
Pastor. 


e Pastor—God’s house is open to 


all. (He sees that Schill is staring at 
the gun) Oh, the gun? That’s because 
of the panther. It’s best to be pre- 
pared. 

e Schill 
e Pastor 


Pastor, help me. 

Of course. Sit down. (He 
puts the rifle on the bench) What's 
the trouble? 

e Schill (Sits on the bench) ——'m 
frightened. 
e Pastor 

e Schill 


hunting me down like a beast. 


Frightened? Of what? 


Of everyone. They’re 


e Pastor——Have no fear of man, 
Schill. Fear God. Fear not the death 
of the body. Fear the death of the 
soul. Zip up my gown behind, Sac- 
ristan. 
e Schill 


e Pastor 


I'm afraid, Pastor. 

Put your trust in heaven, 
my friend. 
@ Schill 


shake. I have such pains around the 


You see, I’m not well. I 


heart. I sweat. 
e Pastor——l know. You're passing 
through a profound psychic experi- 
ence. 

e Schill 


e Pastor 


I’m going through hell. 
The hell you are going 
through exists only within yourself. 
Many years ago you betrayed a girl 
shamefully, for money. Now you 
think that we shall sell you just as 
you sold her. No, my friend, you are 
projecting your guilt upon others. It’s 
quite natural. But remember, the root 
of our torment lies always within 
ourselves, in our hearts, in our sins. 
When you have understood this, you 
can conquer the fears that oppress 
you; you have weapons with which to 
destroy them. 

e Schill 


new washing machine. 


Siemethofer has bought a 
e Pastor Don’t worry about the 
washing machine. Worry about your 
immorial soul. 

e Schill 


set. 


Stockers has a television 
e Pastor—tThere is also great com- 
fort in prayer. Sacristan, the bands. 
(Schill crosses to the altar and 
kneels. The sacristan ties on the Pas- 
tor’s bands) Examine your con- 
science, Schill. Repent. Otherwise 
your fears will consume you. Believe 


me, this is the only way. We have no 
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e Pastor—Oh, God, God forgive me. We are poor, weak 
things, all of us. Do not tempt us further into the hell in which 
you are burning... 


(Lynn Fontanne, William Hansen, Alfred Lunt) 
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other. (The church bell begins to 
peal. Schill seems relieved) Now I 
must leave you. I have a baptism. You 
may stay as long as you like. Sacris- 
tan, the Bible, Liturgy and Psalter. 
The child is beginning to cry. I can 
hear it from here. It is frightened. 
Let us make haste to give it the only 
security which this world affords. 

e Schill——A new bell? 

e Pastor—Yes. Its tone is marvel- 
ous, don’t you think? Full. Sonorous. 
e Schill (Steps back in horror)——A 
new bell! You too, Pastor? You too? 
(The Pastor claps his hands in hor- 
ror. Then he takes Schill into his 
arms ) 

e Pastor—Oh, God, God forgive me. 
We are poor, weak things, all of us. 
Do not tempt us further into the hell 
in which you are burning. Go, Schill, 
my friend, go, my brother, go while 
there is time. 

(The Pastor goes. Schill picks up 
the rifle with a gesture of despera- 
tion. He goes out with it. As the lights 
fade, men appear with guns. Two 
shots are fired in the darkness. The 
lights come up on the balcony, which 
moves forward ) 

e Claire—-Bobby! What was that 
shooting? Have they caught the pan- 
ther? 

e vobby—He is dead, madame. 
e Claire—tThere were two shots. 
e Bobby— 


madame. 


The panther is dead, 


e Claire—I loved him. (Waves 
Bobby away) | shall miss him. 
(The Teacher comes in with two 
little girls, singing. They stop under 
the balcony) 
e Teacher—Gracious lady, be so 
good as to accept our heartfelt con- 
dolences. Your beautiful panther is 
no more. Believe me, we are deeply 
pained that so tragic an event should 
mar your visit here. But what could 
we do? The panther was savage, a 
beast. To him oir human laws could 
not apply. There was no other way 
(Schill appears with the gun. He 
looks dangerous. The girls run off, 
frightened. The Teacher follows the 
girls) Children—children—children! 
e Claire——Anton, why are you 
frightening the children? 
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(He works the bolt, loading the cham- 
ber, and raises the gun slowly) 

e Schill——Go away, Claire—I warn 
you. Go away. 

e Claire—How strange it is, Anton! 
How clearly it comes back to me! 
The day we saw one another for the 
first time, do you remember? I was 
on a balcony ‘hen. It was a day like 
today, a day in autumn without a 
breath of wind, warm as it is now— 
only lately I am always cold. You 
stood down there and stared at me 
without moving. I was embarrassed. 
I didn’t know what to do. I wanted to 
go back into the darkness of the room, 
where it was safe, but I couldn’t. You 
stared up at me darkly, almost 
angrily, as if you wished to hurt me, 
but your eyes were full of passion. 
(Schill begins to lower the rifle in- 
voluntarily) Then, I don’t know why, 
I left the balcony and I came down 
and stood in the street beside you. 
You didn’t greet me, you didn’t say a 
word, but you took my hand and we 
walked together out of the town into 
the fields, and behind us came Kobby 
and Lobby, like two dogs, sniveling 
and giggling and snarling. Suddenly 
you picked up a stone and hurled it 
at them, and they ran yelping back 
into the town, and we were alone. 
(Schill has lowered the rifle com- 
pletely. He moves forward toward 
her, as close as he can come) That 
was the beginning, and everything 
else had to follow. There is no escape. 
(She goes in and closes the shutters. 
Schill stands immobile. The Teach- 
er tiptoes in. He stares at Schill, 
who doesn’t see him. Then he beckons 
to the children) 

e Teacher—Come, children, sing. 
(They begin singing. He creeps up 
behind Schill and snatches away the 
rifle. Schill turns sharply. The Pas- 
tor comes in) 

Go, Schill—-go! 


(Schill goes out. The children con- 


e Pastor 


tinue singing, moving across the stage 
and off. The Golden Apostle van- 
ishes. The crossing bell is heard. The 
scene dissolves into the railway- 
station setting, as in Act One. But 
there are certain changes. The time- 
table marked “Fahrplan” is now new, 


the frame freshly painted. There is @ 
new travel poster on the station wall. 
It has a yellow sun and the words: 
“Reist in den Siiden.” On the other 
side of the Fahrplan is another 
poster with the words: “Die Passions- 
spiele Oberammergau.” The sound of 
passing trains covers the scene 
change. Schill appears with an old 
valise in his hand, dressed in a 
shabby trench coat, his hat on his 
head. He looks about with a furtive 
air, wa'king slowly to the platform. 
Slowly, as if by chance, the towns- 
people enter, from all sides. Schill 
hesitates, stops) 

e Burgomaster (From upstage, cen- 
ter) ——Good evening, Schill. 

e Schill— Good evening. 

e Policeman—Good evening. 

e Schill—Good evening. 

e Painter (Enters) ——Good evening.. 
e Schill——Good evening. 

e Doctor——Good evening. 

e Schill 
e Burgomaster——So you're taking a 
little trip? 

e Schill—Yes. A little trip. 

e Policeman——May one ask where 
to? 

e Schill 
e Painter—Don't know? 

e Schill—To Kalberstadt. 

e Burgomaster (With disbelief, 
pointing to the valise)——Kalber- 
stadt? 

e Schill——After that 
else. ‘ 


Good evening. 


I don’t know. 


somewhere 
e Painter——Ah. After that some- 
where else. 

(The Fourth Man walks in) 

@ Schill 
tralia. 


I thought maybe Aus- 


e Burgomaster——Australia! 
e Alli— Australia! 
e Schill- 


how. 


I'll raise the money some- 


e Burgomaster——But why Aus- 
tralia? 

e Policeman——What would you be- 
doing in Australia? 

e Schill 
the same town, year in, year out. 
But Australia— 


It’s a risky trip for a man 


One can’t always live in 


e Painter 
e Doctor 
of your age. 
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e Schill—I see. I see. 


of you is going to push me under 
the wheels. 
(Alfred Lunt, center) 
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e Burgomaster—One of the lady’s 
little men ran off to Australia... 

e All——Yes. 

e Policeman——Y ou'll be much safer 
here. 

e Painter—Much! 


(Schill looks about him in anguish, 
like a beast at bay) 
e Schill (Low voice) I wrote a 
letter to the administration at 
Kaffigen. 

Yes? And? 

(They are all intent on the answer) 
e Schill——They didn’t answer. 

(All laugh) 
e Doctor 


e Burgomaster 


Do you mean to say you 
don’t trust your old friends? That’s 
not very flattering, you know. 

e Burgomaster—No one’s going to 
do you any harm here. 

e Doctor 
@ Schill 
cause our postmaster held up my 
letter. 


No harm here. 


They didn’t answer be- 


e Painter——Our postmaster? What 
an idea. 

e Burgomaster——The postmaster is 
a member of the town council. 

e Policeman A man of the utmost 
integrity. 
e Doctor——He doesn’t hold up let- 
ters. What an idea! 

(The crossing bell starts ringing) 
e Station Master (Announces) 


Local to Kalberstadt! 


(The townspeople all cross down to 
see the train arrive. Then they turn, 
with their backs to the audierce, ina 
line across the stage. Schill cannot 
get through to reach the train) 

What are 


you all doing here? What do you 


e Schill (1n a low voice ) 


want of me? 

e Burgomaster We don’t like to 
see you go. 
e Doctor 
off. 


We've come to see you 


act three 


Music is heard. Then the curtain 

rises on the interior of the old barn, 
a dim, cavernous structure. Bars of 
light fall across the shadowy forms, 
shafts of sunlight from the holes and 
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(The sound of the approaching train 
grows louder) 

e Schill——I didn’t ask you to come. 
e Policeman—But we have come. 

e Doctor—As old friends. 

e Ali——As old friends. 

(The Station Master holds up his 
paddle. The train stops with a screech 
of brakes. We hear the engine panting 
offstage ) 

e Voice (Offstage)——Giillen! 

e Burgomaster-—A pleasant jour- 
ney. 

e Doctor—And long life! 

e Painter—And good luck in Aus- 
tralia. 

(They press around him jovially. He 
stands motionless and pale) 


e Schill——Why are you crowding 


me? 
e Policeman——What's the matter 
now / 

(The Station Master blows a long 
blast on his whistle ) 

e Schill 


e Doctor 


Give me room. 

But you have plenty of 
room. 

(They all move away from him) 

e Policeman——Better get aboard, 
Schill. 

e Schill——I see. I see. One of you is 
going to push me under the wheels. 
e Policeman——Oh, nonsense. Go on, 
get aboard. 
e Schill 


you. 


Get away from me, all of 
e Burgomaster—1 don’t know what 
you want, Just get on the train. 

é Schill 


me under. 


No. One of you will push 


e Doctor—Y ou're being ridiculous. 
Now, go on, get on the train. 

e Schill——Why are you all so near 
me? 

e Doctor—tThe man’s gone mad. 
e Station Master—— Board! 

(He blows his whistle. The engine 
bell clangs. The train starts) 


cracks in the walls and roof. Over- 
head hang old rags, decaying sacks, 
great cobwebs. Extreme left is a lad- 
der leading to the loft. Near it, an old 
haycart. Left, Claire Zachanassian 


e Burgomaster——Get aboard, man. 
Quick. 
(The following speeches are spoken 
all together until the train noises fade 
away ) 


e Doctor——The train’s starting. 

e All——Get aboard, man. Get 
aboard. The train’s starting. 

e Schill——lIf I try to get aboard, one 
of you will hold me back. 

e Ali—No, no. 
e Burgomaster—Get on the train. 
e Schill (In terror, crouches against 
the wall of the Station Master’s 
office) —-No—no—no. No. (He falls 
on his knees. The others crowd 
around him. He cowers on the ground, 
abjectly. The train sounds fade 
away) Oh, no—no—don’t push me, 
don’t push me! 
e Policeman—tThere. It’s gone off 
without you. 

(Slowly they leave him. He raises 
himself up to a sitting position, still 
trembling. A Truck Driver enters 
with an empty can) 


e Truck Driver——Do you know 
where I can get some water? My 
truck’s boiling over. (Schill points 
to the station office) Thanks. (He 
enters the office, gets the water and 
comes out. By this time, Schill is 
erect) Missed your train? 

e Schill—Yes. 
e Truck Driver 
e Schill Yes. 
e Truck Driver 


To Kalberstadt? 


Well, come with 
me. I'm going that way. 

e Schill 
my home. (With strange new dignity ) 


This is my town. This is 


No, thank you. I’ve changed my mind. 
I’m staying. 

e Truck Driver (Shrugs) All 
right. 

(He goes out. Schill picks up his 
bag, looks right and left, and slowly 
walks off) 


Curtain 


is sitting in her gilded sedan chair, 
motionless, in her magnificent bridal 
gown and veil. Near the chair stands 
an old keg. 
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e Bobby (Comes in, treading care- 
fully) ——The doctor and the teacher 
from the high school to see you, 
madame. 


e Claire (Impassive)——Show them 


in. 

( Bobby ushers them in as if they were 

entering a hall of state. The two 

grope their way through the litter. 

At last they find the lady, and bow. 

They are both well dressed in neu 

clothes, but are very dusty) 

e Bobby—Dr. Niisslin and Profes- 

sor Miller. 

e Doctor—Madame. 

e Claire—You look dusty, gentle- 

men. 

e Doctor (Dusts himself off vigorous- 

ly)——Oh, forgive us. We had to 

climb over an old carriage. 

e Teacher——Our respects. 

e Doctor—A fabulous wedding. 

e Teacher—Beautiful occasion. 

e Claire—It's stifling here. But | 

love this old barn. The smell of hay 

and old straw and axle grease——it is 

the scent of my youth. Sit down. All 

this rubbish—the haycart, the old 

carriage, the cask, even the pitchfork 
it was all here when I was a girl. 

e Teacher—Remarkable place. 

(He mops his brow) 

e Claire—1 thought the pastor's text 

was very appropriate. The lesson a 

trifle long. 

e Teacher—1 Corinthians 13. 

e Claire——Your choristers sang 

beautifully, Professor. 

e Teacher—Bach. From the St. 

Vatthew Passion. 

e Doctor—Giillen has never seen 

such magnificence! The flowers! The 

jewels! And the people 

e TV eacher-——The theatrical world, 

the world of finance, the world of art, 

the world of science .. . 

e Claire—All these worlds are now 

back in their Cadillacs, speeding to- 

ward the capital for the wedding re- 

ception. But I'm sure you didn’t come 

here to talk about them. 

e Doctor—Dear lady, we should not 

intrude on your valuable time. Your 

husband must be waiting impatiently. 

e Claire—No, no, I’ve packed him 

off to Brazil. ' 


e Doctor—To Brazil, madame? 
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e Claire—Yes. For his honeymoon. 
e Teacher and Doctor—Oh! But 
your wedding guests? 
e Claire—l've planned a delightful 
dinner for them. They'll never miss 
me. Now what was it you wished to 
talk about? 
e Teacher——About Anton Schill. 
madame. 
e Claire—Is he dead? 
e Teacher——Madame, we may be 
poor. But we have our principles. 
e Claire—I see. Then what do you 
want? 
e Teacher (He mops his brow again) 
-The fact is, madame, in anticipa- 
tion of your well-known munificence, 
that is, feeling that you would give 
the town some sort of gift, we have 
all been buying things. Necessities . . 
e Doctor——-With money we don’t 
have. 
(The Teacher blows his nose) 
e Claire——You've run into debt? 
e Doctor—tUp to here. 
e Claire——In spite of your princi- 
ples. 
e Teacher——We're human, madame. 
e Claire—I see. 
e Teacher——We have been poor for 
a long time. A long, long time. 
e Doctor (He rises) The question 
is, how are we going to pay? 
e Claire——You already know. 
e Teacher (Courageously) I beg 
you, Madame Zachanassian, put 
yourself in our position for a moment. 
For twenty-two years I’ve been 
cudgeling my brains to plant a few 
seeds of knowledge in this wilderness. 
And all this time, my gallant col- 
league, Dr. Niisslin, has been rattling 
around in his ancient Mercedes, from 
patient to patient, trying to keep 
these wretches alive. Why? Why have 
we spent our lives in this miserable 
hole? For money? Hardly. The pay 
is ridiculous. 
e Doctor And yet, the professor 
here has declined an offer to head the 
high school in Kalberstadt. 
And Dr. Niisslin has re- 


fused an important post at the Uni- 


e Teacher 


versity of Erlangen. Madame, the 
simple fact is, we Jove our town. We 
were born here. It is our life. 


e Doctor—That’s true. 


e Teacher——What has kept us going 
all these years is the hope that one 
day the community will prosper 
again as it did in the days when we 
were young. 
e Claire—Good. 
e Teucher——Madame, there is no 
reason for our poverty. We suffer 
here from a mysterious blight. We 
have factories. They stand idle. There 
is oil in the valley of Piickenried. 
e Doctor—There is copper under the 
Konradsweil Forest. There is power 
in our streams, in our waterfalls. 
e Teacher——We are not poor, mad- 
ame. If we had credit, if we had con- 
fidence, the factories would open, 
orders and commissions would pour 
in. And our economy would bloom 
together with our cultural life. We 
would become once again like the 
towns around us, healthy and pros- 
perous, 
e Doctor——lf the Wagonworks were 
put on its feet again 
e Teacher—The Foundry. 
e Doctor The Golden Eagle Pencil 
Factory. 
e Teacher——Buy these plants, mad- 
ame. Put them in operation once 
more, and | swear to you, Gillen will 
flourish and it will bless you. We 
don’t need a billion marks. Ten mil- 
lion, properly invested, would give 
us back our life, and incidentally 
return to the investor an excellent 
dividend. Save us, madame, Save us, 
and we will not only bless you, we 
will make money for you. 
e Claire——| don’t need money. 
e Doctor Madame, we are not 
asking for charity. This is business. 
e Claire——lt’s a good idea 
e Doctor——Dear lady! I knew you 
wouldn’t let us down. 
e Claire——But it’s out of the ques- 
tion. I cannot buy the W agonworks, 
I already own them. 
The Wagonworks? 

And the Foundry? 
And the Foundry. 
And the Golden Eagle 
Pencil Factory? 


e Doctor 
* Teacher 
e Claire 


e Doctor 


e Claire——Everything. The valley of 
Piickenried with its oil, the forest of 
Konradsweil wth its ore, the barn, the 
town, the streets, the houses, the 
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shops, everything. I had my agents 
buy up this rubbish over the years, 
bit by bit, piece by piece, until I had 
it all. Your hopes were an illusion, 
your vision empty, your self-sacrifice 
a stupidity, your whole life complete- 
ly senseless. 

e Teacher——Then the mysterious 
blight—— : 
e Claire——The mysterious blight 
was I. 

e Doctor——But this is monstrous! 

e Claire——Monstrous. I was seven- 
teen when I left this town. It was 
winter. I was dressed in a sailor suit 
and my red braids hung down my 
back. I was in my seventh month. As 
I walked down the street to the sta- 
tion, the boys whistled after me, and 
someone threw something. I sat 
freezing in my seat in the Hamburg 
Express. But before the roof of the 
great barn was lost behind the trees. 
I had made up my mind that one day 
I would come back . . . 

e Teacher——But, madame 

e Claire (She smiles)——And now | 
have. (She claps her hands) Mike. 
Max. Take me back to the Golden 
Apostle. I've been here long enough. 
(Mike and Max start to pick up the 


sedan chair. The Teacher pushes 
Mike away) 


e Teacher——Madame. One moment. 
Please. I see it all now. I had thought 
of you as an avenging fury, a Medea, 
a Clytemnestra——but I was wrong. 
You are a warm-hearted woman who 
has suffered a terrible injustice, and 
now you have returned and taught us 
an unforgettable lesson. You have 
stripped us bare. But now that we 
stand before you naked, I know you 
will set aside these thoughts of ven- 
geance. If we made you suffer, you 
too have put us through the fire. Have 
mercy, madame. 

e Claire——When I have had justice. 
Mike! 

(She signals to Mike and Max to pick 
ip the sedan chair. They cross 

the stage. The Teacher bars the way ) 
e Teacher——But, madame, one in- 
justice cannot cure another. What 
good will it do to force us into crime? 
Horror succeeds horror, shame is 
piled on shame. It settles nothing. 


~ 
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e Claire——It settles everything. 
(They move upstage toward the exit. 
The Teacher follows) 

e Teacher——Madame, this lesson 
you have taught us will never be for- 
gotten. We will hand it down from 
father to son. It will be a monument 
more lasting than any vengeance. 
Whatever we have been, in the future 
we shall be better because of you. 
You have pushed us to the extreme. 
Now forgive us. Show us the way to a 
better life. Have pity, madame 

pity. That is the highest justice. 
(The sedan chair stops) 

e Claire—tThe highest justice has 
no pity. It is bright and pure and 
clear. The world made me into a 
whore; now I make the world into a 
brothel. Those who wish to go down, 
may go down. Those who wish to 
dance with me, may dance with me. 
(To her porters) Go. 


(She is carried off. The lights black 
out. Downstage, right, appears 
Schill’s shop. It has a new sign, a 
new counter. The doorbell, when it 
rings, has an impressive sound. Frau 
Schill stands behind the counter in a 
new dress. The First Man enters, left. 
He is dressed as a prosperous 
butcher, a few bloodstains on his 
snowy apron, a gold watch chain 
across his open vest) 


e First Man—What a wedding! I'll 
swear the whole town was there. 
Cigarettes. 

e Frau Schill—Clara is entitled to a 
little happiness after all. I'm happy 
for her. Green or white? 

e First Man——Turkish. The brides- 
maids! Dancers and opera singers. 
And the dresses! Down to here. 

e Frau Schill—It’s the fashion now- 
adays. 

e First Man—Reporters! Photogra- 
phers! From all over the world! (/n 
a low voice) They will be here any 
minute. 

e Frau Schill——What have reporters 
to do with us? We are simple people, 
Herr Hofbauer. There is nothing for 
them here. 

e First Man—They’re questioning 
everybody. They're asking every- 
thing. (The First Man lights a cig- 


arette. He looks up at the ceiling) 
Footsteps. 

e Frau Schill——He’s pacing the 
room. Up and down. Day and night. 
e First Man——Haven’t seen him all 
week. 

e Frau Schill——He never goes out. 
e First Man—lt's his conscience. 
That was pretty mean, the way he 
treated poor Madame Zachanassian. 
e Frau Schill——That’s true. I feel 
very badly about it myself. 

e First Man 
like that 
(Frau Schill nods solemnly with 
pursed lips. The butcher gives her a 
level glance) Look, I hope he'll have 
sense enough to keep his mouth shut 


-To ruin a young girl 
—~God doesn’t forgive it. 


in front of the reporters. 
e Frau Schill 
e First Man 
acter. 

e Frau Schill 
Hofbauer. 

e First Man 


I certainly hope so. 
You know his char- 


Only too well. Herr 


If he tries to throw 
dirt at our Clara and tell a lot of lies, 
how she tried to get us to kill him, 
which anyway she never meant 

e Frau Schill 
e First Man 


Ot course not. 
Then we'll really 
have to do something! And not be- 
cause of the money——(He spits) 
But out of ordinary human decency. 
God knows Madame Zachanassian 
has suffered enough through him 
already. 

e Frau Schill 
(The Teacher comes in. He is not 
quite sober) 


She has indeed. 


e Teacher (Looks about the shop) 
—Has the press been here yet? 

e First Mai—No. 

e Teacher—lt's not my custom, as 
you know, Frau Schill——but I won- 
der if | could have a strong alcoholic 
drink? 

e Frau Schill 


you, Herr Professor. I have a good 


It’s an honor to serve 


Steinhiiger. Would you like to try a 
glass? 

e Teacher A very small glass. 
(Frau Schill serves bottle and glass. 
The Teacher tosses off a glass) 

e Frau Schill—yYour hand is shak- 
ing. Herr Professor. 

e Teacher—To tell the truth, I have 


been drinking a little already. 
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@ Frau Schill—Have another glass. 
It will do you good. 

(He accepts another glass) 

e Teacher—Is that he up there, 
walking? 

e Frau Schill——Up and down. Up 
and down. 

e First Man—It’s God punishing 
him. 

(The Painter comes in with the Son 
and the Daughter) 

e Painter—Careful! A reporter has 
just asked the way to this shop. 

e First Man—I hope you didn’t tell 
him. 

e Painter—I told him we were 
strangers here. 

(They all laugh. The door opens. The 
Second Man darts into the shop) 

e Second Man—Look out, every- 
body! The press! They are across the 
street in your shop, Hofbauer. 

e. First Man—My boy will know 
how to deal with them. 

e Second Man—Make sure Schill 
doesn’t come down, Hofbauer. 

e First Man—Leave that to me. 
(They group themselves about the 
shop) 

e Teacher—Listen to me, all of you. 
When the reporters come I’m going 
to speak to them. I’m going to make 
a statement. A statement to the world 
on behalf of myself as Rector of 
Giillen High School and on behalf of 
you all, for all your sakes. 

e Painter—What are you going to 
say? 

e Teacher—I shall tell the truth 
about Claire Zachanassian. 

e Frau Schill—You're drunk, Herr 
Professor; you should be ashamed of 
yourself. 

e Teacher—I should be ashamed? 
You should all be ashamed! 

e Son——Shut your trap. You're 
drunk. 

e Daughter——Please, Professor 

e Teacher—Girl, you disappoint 
me. It is your place to speak. But you 
are silent and you force your old 
teacher to raise his voice. I am going 
to speak the truth. It is my duty and 


1 am not afraid. The world may not 


wish to listen, but no one can silence 
me. I’m not going to wait——I’m 


going over to Hofbauer’s shop now. 
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e Alli—No, you're not. Stop him. 
Stop him. 

(They all spring at the Teacher. He 
defends himself. At this moment, 
Schill appears through the door up- 
stage. In contrast to the others, he is 
dressed shabbily in an old black 
jacket, his best) 

e Schill—What’s going on in my 
shop? (The townsmen let go of the 
Teacher and turn to stare at Schill) 
What’s the trouble, Professor? 

e Teacher—Schill, I am speaking 
out at last! I am going to tell the 
press everything. 

e Schill— Be quiet, Professor. 

e Teacher—What did you say? 

e Schill—Be quiet. 

e Teacher——You want me to be 
quiet? 

e Schilli—Please. 

e Teacher—But, Schill, if I keep 
quiet, if you miss this opportunity 
they’re over in Hofbauer’s shop now. 
e Schill—Please. 

e Teacher—As you wish. If you too 
are on their side, I have no more to 
say. 

(The doorbell jingles. A Reporter 
comes in) 

e Reporter—Is Anton Schill here? 
(Moves to Schill) Are you Herr 
Schill ? 

e Schill—What? 

e Reporter—Herr Schill. 

e Schill——Er—no. Herr Schill’s gone 
to Kalberstadt for the day. 

e Reporter——Oh, thank you. Good 
day. 

(He goes out) 

e Painter (Mops his brow) 

Whew! Close shave. 

(He follows the Reporter out) 

e Second Man (Walking up to 
Schill—-That was pretty smart of 
you to keep your mouth shut. You 
know what to expect if you don’t. 
(He goes) 
e First Man—Give me a Havana. 
(Schill serves him) Charge it. You 
bastard! 

(He goes. Schill opens his account 
book) 

e Frau Schill—Come along, 
children 

(Frau Schill, the Son and the 
Daughter go off, upstage) 


e Teacher—tThey’re going to kill 
you. I’ve known it all along, and you 
too, yeu must have know it. The need 
is too strong, the temptation too 
great. And now perhaps I too will 
join against you. I belong to them 
and, like them, I can feel myself 
hardening into something that is not 
human—not beautiful. 

e Schill——It can’t be helped. 

e Teacher——Pull yourself together, 
man. Speak to the reporters; you’ve 
no time to lose. 

(Schill looks up from his account 
book) 

e Schill 


any more. 


No. I’m not going to fight 


e Teacher—Are you so frightened 
that you don’t dare open your 
mouth? 

e Schill—I made Claire what she is, 
I made myself what I am. What 
should I do? Should I pretend that 
I’m innocent? 

e Teacher—No, you can’t. You are 
as guilty as hell. 

e@ Schill—Yes. 

e Teacher You are a bastard. 

e Schill——Yes. 

e Teacher——But that does not 
justify your murder. (Schill looks at 
him) I wish I could believe that for 
what they’re doing—for what they’re 
going to do—they will suffer for the 
rest of their lives. But it’s not true. In 
a little while they will have justified 
everything and forgotten everything. 
e Schill 


e Teacher 


Of course. 

Your name will never 
again be mentioned in this town. 
That’s how it will be. 

+ Schill- 


e Teacher 


I don’t hold it against you. 
But I do. I will hold it 

against myself all my life. That’s 

why 

(The doorbell jingles. The Burgo- 

master comes in. The Teacher stares 

at him, then goes out without another 

word ) 

e Burgomaster Good afternoon, 

Schill. Don’t let me disturb you. I’ve 

just dropped in for a moment. 

e Schill 


counts for the week. 


I'm just finishing my ac- 
(A moment’s pause) 


e Burgomaster—tThe town 


council meets tonight. At the 
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Golden Apostle. In the auditorium. 

e Schill—t'1l be there. 

e Burgomaster—tThe whole town 
will be there. Your case will be dis- 
cussed and final action taken. You've 
put us in a pretty tight spot, you 
know. 

e Schill——Yes. I'm sorry. 

e Burgomaster——The lady’s offer 
will be rejected. 

e Schill 


e Burgomaster 


Possibly. 

Of course, I may 
be wrong. 
e Schill 


e Burgomaster 


Of course. 

In that case—are 
you prepared to accept the judgment 
of the town? The meeting will be 
covered by the press, you know. 

e Schill 


e Burgomaster 


By the press? 

Yes, and the radio 
avd the newsreel. It’s a very ticklish 
situation. Not only for you—believe 
me, it’s even worse for us. What with 
the wedding, and all the publicity, 
we've become famous. All of a sud- 
den our ancient democratic institu- 
tions have become of interest to the 
world. 

e Schill——Are you going to make 
the lady’s condition public? 

 @ Bargomaster—No, no, of course 
not. Not directly. We will have to 
put the matter to a vote—that is 
unavoidable. But only those involved 
will understand. 
e Schill I see. 
e Burgomaster As far as the press 
is concerned, you are simply the 
intermediary between us and Mad- 
ame Zachanassian. I have white- 
washed you completely. 

e Schill——That is very generous of 
you, 

e Burgomaster——F rankly, it’s not 
for your sake, but for the sake of 
your family. They are honest and 
decent people. 

e Schill—Oh 

e Burgomaster——So far we've all 
played fair. You’ve kept your mouth 
shut and so have we. Now can we 
continue to depend on you? Because 
if you have any idea of opening your 
mouth at tonight’s meeting, there 
won't be any meeting. 

e Schill—I'm glad to hear an open 
threat at last. 
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e Burgomester——We are not threat- 
ening you. You are threatening us. 
If you speak, you force us to act—in 
advance. 

e Schill——That won't be necessary. 
e Burgomaster——So if the town 
decides against you? 

e Schill 


decision. 


I will accept their 
e Burgomaster—Good.(A moment's 
pause) I'm delighted to see there is 
still a spark of decency left in you. 
But—wouldn’t it be better if we 
didn’t have to call a meeting at all? 
(He pauses. He takes a gun from his 
pocket and puts it on the counter ) 
I've brought you this. 

e Schill——Thank you. 

It’s loaded. 

e Schill——I don’t need a gun. 


e Burgomaster 


e Burgomaster (He clears his throat) 
You see? We could tell the lady 
that we had condemned you in secret 
session and you had anticipated our 
decision. I’ve lost a lot of sleep get- 
ting to this point, believe me. 
e Schill—I believe you. 
e Burgomaster—Frankly, in your 
place, | myself would prefer to take 
the path of honor. Get it over with, 
once and for all. Don’t you agree? 
For the sake of your friends! For the 
sake of our children, your own 
children—you have a daughter, a 
son—Schill, you know our need, our 
misery. 


e Schill——Y ou've put me through 


hell, you and your town. You were my 


friends, you smiled and reassured 
me. But day by day I saw you change 
your shoes, your ties, your suits— 
your hearts. If you had been honest 
with me then, perhaps I would feel 
differently toward you now. I might 
even use that gun you brought me. 
For the sake of my friends. But now 
I have conquered my fear. Alone. It 
was hard, but it’s done. And now you 
will have to judge me. And I will 
accept your judgment. For me that 
will be justice. How it will be for 
you, I don’t know. (He turns away) 
You may kill me if you like. I won't 
complain, I won't protest, I won't 
defend myself. But I won’t do your 
job for you either. 
e Burgomaster (Takes up his gun) — 


There it is. You've had your chance 
and you won't take it. loo bad. ( He 
takes out a cigarette) | suppose it’s 
more than we can expect of a man 
like you. (Schill lights the Burgo- 
master’s cigarette) Good day. 

e Schill——Good day. (The Burgo- 
master goes. Frau Schill comes in, 
dressed in a fur coat. The Daughter 
is in a new red dress. The Son has a 
new sports jacket) What a beautiful 
coat, Mathilde! 
e Frau Schill 
it? 

e Schill—Should 1? What a lovely 
dress, Ottilie! 
e Daughter 


Real fur. You like 


Cest tres chic, 
n’est-ce-pas? 

e Schill——What? 

e Frau Schill——Ottilie is taking a 
course in French. 

e Schill——Very useful. Karl—whose 
automobile is that out there at the 
curb? 

e Son——Oh, it’s only an Opel. 
They’re not expensive. 

e Schill 


car? 


You bought yourself a 


e Son—-On credit. Easiest thing in 
the world. 

e Frau Schill 
on credit now, Anton. These fears of 


-Everyone’s buying 


yours are ridiculous. You'll see. Clara 
has a good heart. She only means to 
teach you a lesson. 

e Daughter——She means to teach 
you a lesson, that’s all. 

e Son—It’s high time you got the 
point, Father. 

e Schill——I get the point. (The 
church bells start ringing) Listen. 
The bells of Giillen. Do you hear? 

e Son—Yes, we have four bells now. 
It sounds quite good. 

e Daughter—J ust like Gray’s Elegy. 
e Schill——What ? 

e Frau Schill——Ottilie is taking a 
course in English literature. 

e Schill——Congratulations! It’s 
Sunday. I should very much like to 
take a ride in your car. Our car. 

e Son——Y ou want to ride in the car? 
e Schill—Why not? I want to ride 
through the Konradsweil Forest. I 
want to see the town where I’ve lived 
all my life. 

e Frau Schill—1 don’t think 
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that will look very nice for any of us. 
e Schill—-No—perhaps not. Well, 
I'll go for a walk by myself. 
e Frau Schill—tThen take us to 
Kalberstadt, Karl, and we'll go to a 
. cinema. 
' @ Schill—A cinema? It’s a good 
idea. 
e Frau Schill——See you soon, Anton. 
e Schill——Good-bye, Ottilie. Good- 
bye, Karl. Good-bye, Mathilde. 
e Family——Good-bye. 
(They go out) 
e Schill—Good-bye.(The shop sign 
flies off. The lights black out. They 
come up at once on the forest scene) 
Autumn. Even the forest has turned 
to gold. 


(Schill wanders down to the bench 
in the forest. He sits. Claire’s voice 
is heard ) 


e Claire——-(Offstage) Stop. Wait 
here. (Claire comes in. She gazes 
slowly up at the trees, kicks at some 
leaves. Then she walks slowly down 
center. She stops before a tree, 
glances up the trunk) Bark-borers. 
The old tree is dying. 

(She catches sight of Schill) 

e Schill—Clara. 

e Claire—How pleasant to see you 
here. I was visiting my forest. May I 
sit by you? 

e Schill——Oh, yes. Please do. (She 
sits next to him\ I've just been saying 
good-bye to my family. They’ve gone 
to the cinema. Karl has bought him- 
self a car. 

e Claire—How nice. 

e Schill— Ottilie is taking French 
lessons. And a course in English 
literature. 

e Claire——You see? They’re be- 
ginning to take an interest in higher 
things. 

e Schill—Listen. A finch. You hear? 
e Claire—-Yes. It’s a finch. And a 
cuckoo in the distance. Would you 
like some music? 

e Schill—COh, yes. That would be 


very nice. 


e Claire—Anything special? 

e Schill—*“Deep in the Forest.” 

e Claire——Your favorite song. They 
know it. 

(She raises her hand. Offstage, the 
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mandolin and guitar play the tune 
softly) 

e Schill—We had a child? 

e Claire—Yes. 

e Schill— Boy or girl? 

e Claire—Girl. 

e Schill——What name did you give 
her? 

e Claire—I called her Genevieve. 

e Schill—That’s a very pretty name. 
e Claire—Yes. 

e Schill——What was she like? 

e Claire —I saw her only once. 
When she was born. Then they took 
her away from me. 

e Schill—Her eyes? 

e Claire—tThey weren't open yet. 

e Schill——And her hair? 

e Claire—Black, | think. It’s usually 
black at first. 

e Schill——Yes, of course. Where did 
she die, Clara? 

e Claire—In some family. I’ve for- 
gotten their name. Meningitis, they 
said. The officials wrote me a letter. 
e Schill—Oh, I’m so very sorry, 
Clara. 

e Claire—l've told you about our 
child. Now tell me about myself. 

e Schill— About yourself? 

e Claire——Yes. How I was when I 
was seventeen in the days when you 
loved me. 

e Schill—I remember one day you 
waited for me in the great barn. I had 
to look all over the place for you. At 
last I found you lying in the haycart 
with nothing on and a long straw 
between your lips... 

e Claire—Yes. I was pretty in those 
days. 

e Schill—You were beautiful, Clara. 
e Claire—You were strong. The 
time you fought with those two rail- 
way men who were following me, I 
wiped the blood from your face with 
my red petticoat. (The music ends) 
They’ve stopped. 

e Schill—Tell them to play 
“Thoughts of Home.” 

e Claire—tThey know that too. 

(The music plays) 

e Schill——Here we are, Clara, sit- 
ting together in our forest for the last 
time. The town council meets tonight. 
They will condemn me to death, and 
one of them will kill me. I don’t 


know who and I don’t know where. 
Clara, I only know that in a little 
while a useless life will come to an 
end. 

(He bows his head on her bosom. 
She takes him in her arms) 

e Claire (Tenderly)—I shall take 
you in your coffin to Capri. You will 
have your tomb in the park of my 
villa, where I can see you from my 
bedroom window. White marble and 
onyx in a grove of green cypress. 
With a beautiful view of the 
Mediterranean. 

e Schill 


see it. 


I’ve always wanted to 


e Claire——Y our love for me died 
years ago, Anton. But my love for 
you would not die. It turned into 
something strong, like the hidden 
roots of the forest; something evil, 
like white mushrooms that grow un- 
seen in the darkness. And slowly it 
reached out for your life. Now I 
have you. You are mine. Alone. At 
last, and forever, a peaceful ghost in 
a silent house. 

(The music ends) 

e Schill—The séng is over. 

e Claire— Adieu, Anton. 

(Claire kisses Anton, a long kiss. 
Then she rises) 

e Schill— Adieu. 

(She goes. Schill remains sitting on 
the bench. A row of lamps descends 
from the flies. The townsmen come in 
from both sides, each bearing his 
chair. A table and chairs are set up- 
stage, center. On both sides sit the 
townsmen. The Policeman, in a new 
uniform, sits on the bench behind 
Schill. All the townsmen are in new 
Sunday clothes. Around them are 
technicians of all sorts, with lights, 
cameras and other equipment. The 
townswomen are absent. They do not 
vote. The Burgomaster takes his 
place at the table, center. The Doctor 
and the Pastor sit at the same table, 
at his right, and the Teacher in his 
academic gown, at his left) 

e Burgomaster (At a sign from the 
radio technician, he pounds the floor 
with his wand of office) —-Fellow 
citizens of Gillen, I call this meeting 
to order. The agenda: there is only 
one matter before us. I have the 
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honor to announce officially that 
Madame Claire Zachanassian, daugh- 
ter of our beloved citizen, the famous 
architect Siegfried Wiischer, has 
decided to make a gift to the town 

of one billion marks. Five hundred 
million to the town, five hundred 
million to be divided per capita 
among the citizens. After certain 
necessary preliminaries, a vote will 
be taken, and you, as citizens of 
Giillen, will signify your will by a 
show of hands. Has anyone any ob- 
jection to this mode of procedure? 
The pastor? (Silence) The police? 
(Silence) The town health official? 
(Silence) The Rector of Giillen 
High School? (Silence) The political 
opposition? (Silence) | shall then 
proceed to the vote—(The Teacher 
rises. The Burgomaster turns in 
surprise and irritation) You wish to 
speak? 

e Teacher Yes. 

e Burgomaster—-Very well. 

(He takes his seat. The Teacher 
advances. The movie camera starts 
running ) 

Fellow townsmen. (The 
photographer flashes a bulb in his 
face) Fellow townsmen. We all know 
that by means of this gift, Madame 
Claire Zachanassian intends to 


. Teacher 


attain a certain object. What is this 
object? To enrich the town of her 
youth, yes. But more than that, she 
desires by means of this gift to re- 
establish justice among us. This 
desire expressed by our benefactress 
raises an all-important question. Is it 
true that our community harbors in 
its soul such a burden of guilt? 

Yes! True! 


e Second Man-—Crimes are con- 


e Burgomaster 


cealed among us. 


e Third Man(He jumps up) —Sins! 


e Fourth Man(He jumps up also) 
Perjuries. 
e Painter——Justice! 
e Townsmen Justice! Justice! 
e@ Teacher Citizens of Giille 

then, is the simple fact of the cas 
We have participated in an injustice. 
I thoroughly recognize the material 
advantages which this gift opens to 
us—I do not overlook the fact that it 


is poverty which is the root of all this 
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bitterness and evil. Nevertheless, 
there is no question here of money. 

e Townsmen—No! No! 

e Teacher——Here there is no ques- 
tion of our prosperity as a com- 
munity, or our well-being as individ- 
uals—The question is—must be— 
whether or not we wish to live ac- 
cording to the principles of justice. 
those principles for which our fore- 
fathers lived and fought and for 
which they died, those principles 
which form the soul of our Western 
culture. 

e Townsmen—Hear! Hear! 

( Applause) 

e Teacher (Desperately, realizing 
that he is fighting a losing battle, and 
on the verge of hysteria) Wealth 
has meaning only when benevolence 
comes of it, but only he who hungers 
for grace will receive grace. Do you 
feel this hunger, my fellow citizens. 
this hunger of the spirit, or do you 
feel only the other profane hunger. 
the hunger of the body? That is the 
question which I, as Rector of your 
high school, now propound to you. 
Only if you can no longer tolerate the 
presence of evil among you, only if 
you can in no circumstances endure 
a world in which injustice exists, are 
you worthy to receive Madame 
Zachanassian’s billion and fulfill the 
conditions bound up with this gift. If 
not—(Wild applause. He gestures 
desperately for silence) If not, then 
God have mercy on us! 


(The townsmen crowd around him, 
ambiguously, in a mood somewhat 
between threat and congratulation. 
He takes his seat, utterly crushed, 
exhausted by his effort. The Burgo- 
master advances and takes charge 
once again. Order is restored ) 


e Burgomaster—Anton Schill 

(The Policeman gives Schill a 
shove. Schill gets up) Anton Schill, 
it is through you that this gift is 
offered to the town. Are you willing 
that this offer should be accepted? 
(Schill mumbles something) 

e Radio Reporter (Steps to his side) 
—yYou'll have to speak up a little, 
Herr Schill. 


e Schill—Yes. 


e Burgomaster——Will you respect 
our decision in the matter before us? 
e Schill——I will respect your 
decision. 
e Burgomaster—tThen I proceed to 
the vote. All those who are in accord 
with the terms on which this gift is 
offered will signify the same by 
raising their right hands. (After a 
moment, the Policeman raises his 
hand. Then one by one the others. 
Last of all, very slowly, the Teacher) 
All against? The offer is accepted. I 
now solemnly call upon you, fellow 
townsmen, to declare in the face of all 
the world that you take this action, 
not out of love for worldly gain... 
e Townsmen (In chorus)——Not out 
of love for worldly gain... 
e Burgomaster—But out of love for 
the right. 
e Townsmen—But out of love for 
the right. 
e Burgomaster (Holds up his hana, 
as if taking an oath)——We join 
together, now, as brothers . . . 
e Townsmen (Hold up their hands) 
—We join together, now, as 
brothers... 
e Burgomaster—To purify our 
town of guilt... 
e Townsmen——To purify our town 
of guilt... 
e Burgomaster And to reaffirm our 
oS 
e Townsmen 
faith... 


And to reaffirm our 
e Burgomaster—In the eternal 
power of justice. 

e Townsmen——In the eternal power 
of justice. 

(The lights go off suddenly) 

Oh, God! 


I'm sorry, Herr Burgo- 


e Schill (A scream) 
e Voice 
master. We seem to have blown a 
fuse. (The lights go on) Ah—there 
we are. Would you mind doing that 
last bit again? 

e Burgomaste: \cain? 

e Cameraman (Walks forward )— 
Yes. for the newsreel. 

e Burgomaster——Oh, the newsreel. 
Certainly. 

e Cameraman—Ready now? Right. 
e Burgomaster And to reaffirm our 
faith... 
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e Claire—Your love for me died years ago, Anton. But my love for you would not die. 
It turned into something strong, like the hidden roots of the forest; 

something evil, like white mushrooms that grow unseen in the darkness . 
(Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt) 
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e Townsmen-—And to reaffirm our 

faith... 

e Burgomaster—In the eternal 

power of justice. 

e Townsmen——Iin the eternal power 

of justice, 

e Cameraman (To his assistant) 

It was better before, when he 

screamed “Oh, God.” 

(The assistant shrugs) 

e Burgomaster——Fellow citizens of 

Giillen, I declare this meeting 

adjourned. The ladies and gentlemen 

of the press will find refreshments 

served downstairs, with the compli- 

ments of the town council. The exits 

lead directly to the restaurant. 

e Cameraman—tThank you. 

(The newsmen go off with alacrity. 

The townsmen remain on the stage. 

Schill gets up) 

e Policeman (Pushes Schill down) 
Sit down. 

e Schill——ls it to be now? 

e Policeman—Naturally, now. 

e Schill 


to have it at my house. 


I thought it might be best 


e Policeman—It will be here. 

e Burgomaster——Lower the lights. 
(The lights dim) Are they all gone? 
e V cice——All gone. 


e Burgomester—tThe gallery? 


e Second Voice——Empty. 

e Burgomaster—Lock the doors. 

e The Voice—Locked here. 

e Second Voice—Locked here. 

e Burgomaster—Form a lane. (The 
men form a lane. At the end stands 

the Athlete in elegant white slacks, 
a red scarf around his singlet) Pastor. 
Will you be so good? 

(The Pastor walks slowly to Schill) 
e Pastor— Anton Schill, your heavy 
hour has come. 

© Schill 


e Pastor 


May I have a cigarette? 
Cigarette, Burgomaster. 
Of course. With 


pleasure, And a good one. 


e Burgomaster 


(He gives his case to the Pastor, 
who offers it to Schill. The Police- 


man lights the cigarette. The Pastor 
returns the case) 5 

e Pcestor—lIn the words of the 
prophet Amos 

e Schili——Please 

(He shakes his head ) 

e Pastor—You're no longer afraid? 
e Schill——No. I'm not afraid. 

e Pastor——I will pray for you. 

e Schill——Pray for us all. 

(The Pastor bows his head) 

e Burgomaster—Anton Schill, 
stand up! 

(Schill hesitates) 

e Policeman——Stand up, you swine! 
e Burgomaster—Schultz, please. 

e Policeman——I'm sorry. I was 
carried away. (Schill gives the 
cigarette to the Policeman. Then he 
walks slowly to the center of the 
stage and turns his back on the 
audience) Enter the lane. 


(Schill hesitates a moment. He 

goes slowly into the lane of silent 
men. The Athlete stares at him 

from the opposite end. Schill looks 
in turn at the hard faces of those who 
surround him, and sinks slowly to 
his knees. The lane contracts silently 
into a knot as the men close in and 
crouch over. Complete silence. The 
knot of men pulls back slowly, 
coming downstage. Then it opens. 
Only the Doctor is left in the center 
of the stage, kneeling by the corpse, 
over which the Teacher’s gown has 
been spread. The Doctor rises and 
takes off his stethoscope ) 


e Pastor Is it all over? 

e Doctor—Heart failure. 

e Burgomaster—Died of joy. 

e All——Died of joy. 

(The townsmen turn their backs on 
the corpse and at once light ciga- 
rettes. A cloud of smoke rises over 
them. From the left comes Claire 
Zachanassian, dressed in black, 
followed by Bobby. She sees the 
corpse. Then she walks slowly to 


centcr stage and looks down at the 
body of Schill) 

e Claire—Uncover him. (Bobby un- 
covers Schill’s face. She stares at it 
a long moment. She sighs) Cover his 
face. 


(Bobby covers it. Claire goes out, up 
center. Bobby takes the check from 
his wallet, holds it out peremptorily 
to the Burgomaster, who walks over 
from the knot of silent men. He holds 
out his hand for the check. The lights 
fade. At once the warning bell is 
heard, and the scene dissolves into 
the setting of the railway station. The 
gradual transformation of the shabby 
town into a thing of elegance and 
beauty is now accomplished. The 
railway station glitters with neon 
lights and is surrounded with gar- 
lands, bright posters and flags. The 
townsfolk, men and women, now in 
brand new clothes, form themselves 
into a group in front of the station. 
The sound of the approaching train 
grows louder. The train stops) 


e Station Master—Giillen-Rome 
Express. All aboard, please. 


(The church bells start pealing. Men 
appear with trunks and boxes, a pro- 
cession which duplicates that of the 
lady's arrival, but in inverse order. 
Then come the Two Blind Men, then 
Bobby, and Mike and Max carrying 
the coffin. Lastly Claire. She is 
dressed in modish black. Her head is 
high, her face as impassive as that of 
an ancient idol. The procession 
crosses the stage and goes off. The 
people bow in silence as the coffin 
passes. When Claire and her retinue 
have boarded the train, the Station 
Master blows along blast) ’Bo—ard! 
(He holds up his paddle. The train 
starts and moves off slowly, picking 
up speed. The crowd turns slowly, 
gazing after the departing train in 
complete silence. The train sounds 
fade) The curtain falls slowly 


opposite page:—The new model of Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts is viewed from a position facing north, 


along Broadway, from 62nd Street. Clockwise, from left, are the new Metropolitan Opera House, 
the Repertory Theatre and Library-Museum (combined in a single building), the Juilliard School of Music 
(across 65th Street), Philharmonic Hall, and the Dance and Operetta Theatre (foreground ). 
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Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts in New York 
City is a cultural enterprise that comprises opera (the 
Metropolitan), symphony (the New York Philharmon- 
ic), theatre (a home for repertory), dance (an Opéra 
Comique for dance and light opera) , chamber music (a 
hall for chamber music and recitals), education (the 
Juilliard School of Music), a library-museum (prob- 
ably housing the performing-arts collections of the New 
York Public Library ) , two parks, a bandstand, a restau- 
rant and an underground garage. Such an ambitious 
undertaking could fulfill its brightest promise as a new 
and creative citadel. Despite all the best intentions, how- 
ever, it could also turn into a white elephant of monu- 
mental proportions. In the following taped interview, 
REGINALD ALLEN, Executive Director of Operations 
for Lincoln Center and former Business Administrator 
of the Metropolitan Opera, discusses with EMILY 
COLEMAN some of the more sensitive areas of the 
historic undertaking. 


e Coleman——There still appears to be some confusion 
about the fundamental relationship between Lincoln 
Center and its various theatres. For example, how much 
will the Metropolitan Opera and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony be masters in their own houses? 

e Allen——Those two organizations will be just as much 
masters in their new homes at Lincoln Center as they are 
in their present homes. In fact, in the case of the Phil- 
harmonic, it will be more of a master than in its present 
situation as a tenant at Carnegie Hall. At Lincoln Center 
it will be the resident tenant of the hall, with all of its 
offices and storage space and necessary operating facil- 
ities concentrated on the spot on a fifty-two-week basis. 
It will also have preferential choice of performance time 
in the hall. Naturally both the Metropolitan Opera and 
the Philharmonic will have complete artistic autonomy. 
e Coleman——It has been said that the Metropolitan is 
in a better position because it comes to you with money 
gained from the sale of the old house on 39th Street. 
Isn’t that a little misleading? 

e Allen——Well, it’s a fact that the Metropolitan is for- 
tunate enough to own its own home. And its home hap- 
pens to be a valuable piece of property that hopefully 
could be sold at a very good figure. That, however, will 
only continue to give the Metropolitan the essential 
financial stability it already has. In the past, when the 
Metropolitan needed to borrow to offset annual deficits 
between fund-raising campaigns, it was the practice to 
borrow money on the security of the real estate. As they 
will not own their building at Lincoln Center, it be- 
hooves them to have the money from the sale of the pres- 
ent house as a substantial nest egg in some form or other, 
perhaps as an endowment fund, on which they could 
borrow, if necessary. 
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e Coleman——Suppose an area of disagreement were to 
exist between your building committee and the board of 
the Metropolitan on the interior of the house, in the mat- 
ter of architectural or decorative scheme. Who would 
win? 

e Allen——I think you have to break that question into 
two parts. You said “architectural” and then “decora- 
tive.” The “architectural”—if I am reading the right 
meaning into that word—may well mean the operating 
efficacy of the house. In so far as matters of operating 
design are concerned, the Metropolitan would win un- 
less what they wanted was too expensive. In other words, 
there clearly has to be a financial limitation on the opera 
house that we build, but the Metropolitan is our guide 
in connection with its operating design. In the case of 
décor, the decision would have to be resolved in the 
same way that prevails in a private home. Who wins— 
the husband or the wife? They both have to live in it, 
just as we expect to live together happily with the Metro- 
politan. Obviously no two people necessarily have the 
same taste. But I am certain that we can work out a 
scheme to our mutual satisfaction. 

e Coleman——I was referring, as you probably imag- 
ined, to Rudolf Bing’s frequent statement that you can’t 
hang an old master in a chromium frame. | presume it 
has not yet been settled what the interior of the house is 
going to be like. 

e Allen——It has not been settled. But no one feels the 
necessity of the rightness of interior design any more 
keenly than Wallace Harrison, the architect. He recog- 
nizes, just as strongly as Mr. Bing, that an art form that 
is 250 years old, and that embraces a repertoire most of 
which is at least fifty or seventy-five years old, can’t be 
played in 1960 décor. It has to be played in surround- 
ings appropriate to it. That’s just good taste. I believe 
we have ample good taste among our architects. 

e Coleman——Let’s move on to the two theatres that do 
not yet have, as I understand it, any designated occu- 
pants. How are you going to select the occupants? 

e Allen—Lincoln Center will not make the selection. 
The selection will be guided by two advisory bodies: 
the Advisory Council on the Drama and the Advisory 
Council on the Dance. The purpose of the advisory 
groups is to study the needs of Lincoln Center with re- 
spect to constituent units for their particular art forms, 
and then to help create corporate bodies that will be just 
as responsible for those art forms as the Metropolitan is 
to be responsible for opera, and the Philharmonic for 
the symphonic field. 

e Coleman——In other words, the corporate body that 
is set up for the repertory theatre must create a repertory 
theatre as a performing body—since we have no reper- 
tory theatre at present. 





e Allen—-It must. When the corporate structure is 
formed, its order of business will be to select and train 
a company to perform in our theatre. That will take sev- 
eral years. While it’s going on, the group working with 
Robert Whitehead, our consultant on the theatre, will 
also be working with the architects to perfect the build- 
ing design. One of the reasons why we haven't been 
rushing ahead with the design for the two houses that do 
not yet have constituent units is that we would like those 
constituent units to have as much of a hand in helping to 
design their houses as the Met has in helping to design 
the opera house, and the Philharmonic has in helping to 
design Philharmonic Hall. 

e Coleman——Then Lincoln Center will be responsible 
for activating a performing group, along with erecting 
a building on a piece of real estate? 

e Allen——The word “activating” is right—so long as 
you've stopped there. We are the self-starter, and we'll 
cease functioning, except as landlord and over-all cata- 
lyst, as soon as the constituent is a corporate entity of 
its own—and therefore is wholly responsible for itself, 
both artistically and economically. 

e Coleman——That opens the door for a question. At any 
point, is Lincoln Center going to hold itself responsible 
for the artistic standards or tastes of what goes on the 
stages of its theatres? And if so, how would it move to- 
ward regulation or discipline? 

e Allen——I think I understand your question and | 
think it can be answered in this way: We have on our 
board of directors representatives of each of our con- 
stituent units, and we have an organization formed at 
the top operational executive level, below the board of 
directors, called the Lincoln Center Council. That coun- 
cil at present consists of Rudolf Bing, representing the 
Metropolitan Opera; George E. Judd, Jr., representing 
the Philharmonic; William Schuman, representing the 
Juilliard School; and yours truly, representing the Lin- 
coln Center corporation. When there is a drama group, 
there will be a member representing the drama; when 
there is a dance group, there will be a representative for 
the dance. The library-museum will have a member on 
the council too. The council will meet perhaps once or 
twice a month, as is needed, when we are in operation. 
It will serve as the artistic adviser to our board of direc- 
tors. But if you mean by your question, “Are we going 
to police the quality of the Philharmonic or the Metro- 
politan?,” obviously we’re not. We have complete faith 
in their responsibility and their long experience in op- 
erating themselves at absolutely top artistic quality. No, 
they will be responsible for their own quality as indi- 
vidual units, and they'll also be responsible for the qual- 
ity of the center as a whole, operating together as mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Center Council. 
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e Coleman——You've answered most of my questions, 
but I remember a luncheon of the New York Music 
Critics’ Circle. Mr. Rockefeller and other officials of the 
center were there. As a trial balloon, someone put the 
question of what the center should do about the matter 
of booking occasional events—what should be booked, 
in other words. The inference was that some control 
should be exercised. We were rather horrified and stood 
up for the lady who used to have a blackboard and a 
tame duck, and appeared with some regularity at Town 
Hall. We felt that if she wanted to have a hearing, and 
you were not going to allow ladies with tame ducks, then 
it behooved the city to keep Carnegie Hall or Town Hall 
in operation. Has the situation gone that far in your 
discussion? 

e Allen——Well, if it’s a good union duck, I think we 
ought to hear it out. We haven’t had any discussions of 
that kind. And, frankly, I’m not at all sure we ever will, 
because at top level, what constitutes quality is pretty 
well recognized. 

Now we can get back to that thorny prob- 
lem—at least “thorny” to the dance world—the Dance 
Theatre and/or what now seems to be called the Dance 
and Operetta Theatre. 

e Allen——I’m the person responsible for that “and 
Operetta” business, because I think the name “Dance 
Theatre” is a misnomer. If it were solely a dance thea- 
tre—first, it would be the first of its kind in the world, 
and there’s no reason to believe that there is suddenly 
such a major need for dance that we can sustain it fifty- 
two weeks on end in one sizable house; and, second, we 
would be really denying Lincoln Center an appropriate 
stage for operetta and small opera, which make such 
useful fellow tenants with a dance company. I’ve always 
regarded this house as an Opéra Comique, a not-so-small 
opera house. There’s nothing small about a twenty-two- 
or twenty-five-hundred-seat lyric theatre. That’s bigger 
than Covent Garden, bigger than the Bolshoi, and bigger 
than the Paris Opéra. Those are not small houses by Eu- 
ropean standards. And just because our Dance and 
Operetta Theatre will stand .on the same plaza with the 
enormous Metropolitan Opera House, which will be big 
by any standard, European or otherwise, it doesn’t mean 
that our second lyric theatre at Lincoln Center is a small 
theatre. It isn’t. 

e Coleman—Just how do you define “operetta”? In 
the classic European sense—the sort of thing Mr. Bing 
performs on occasion—or in the American sense of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein productions like Carousel, 
which are born on Broadway, or good old Victor Her- 
bert or Sigmund Romberg? 

e Allen—F or Lincoln Center I'd characterize it as a bit 
of both. Obviously this theatre wouldn’t play simul- 
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taneously something that was in the current Metropoli- 
tan repertoire. But I think that, excluding the Metro- 
politan’s relatively few classic operettas, this theatre will 
house both the classic operetta and the American 
operetta. 

e Coleman——| beg to differ with you on two points. 
First: | think that just because there has never been a 
dance theatre before is no reason why the United States 
should not have the first ever built. It seems to me that 
in the last ten or twenty years we have taken strides in 
the dance that no other country in the world has taken. 
I find that in evidence in my own work; much more 
dance has to be covered than ever before. Whether you 
could fill it fifty-two weeks out of the year—that I’m not 
qualified to speak about. Secondly : It seems to me you're 
in a position of not having anybody to put .n this Dance 
and Operetta Theatre to represent the dance, because 
the New York City Ballet is apparently tied in decisive- 
ly with the New York City Center, and the Ballet Thea- 


tre, oddly enough, is without a home. It appears to me 


that you've been strung between some kind of Scylla 
and Charybdis. What is the current thinking on this 
problem? 

e Allen——About your first point—though you said you 
begged to differ with me, you wound up saying exactly 
the same thing | did, only in different words. You did 
agree that you were not certain that dance could occupy 


the house the whole time. That’s all I’m saying. I’m 


simply putting it on the basis of economics. The resi- 
dent tenant of this house will be a dancé company. As 
the dance-company requirements grow—as the public 
acceptance grows—the dance company can pre-empt 
more and more of the time of this house. I don’t think 
it’s going to happen overnight, and I think that the 
schedule of a dance theatre holding intermittent six- or 
eight-week stands of ballet, and occasionally of modern 
dance, will also hold ample room for occasional six- or 
eight-week stands of operetta. I don’t think there’s any 
incompatibility in the pattern, and it does save the thea- 


tre from being dark for any considerable length of time. 


The architects for Lincoln Center at work on a preliminary model (front row, from left): 


Wallace K. Harrison, co-ordinator of the group; Philip Johnson, Eero Saarinen 


and Gordon Bunshaft: (standing): Pietro Belluschi (left) and Max Abramovitz. 








e Coleman——Perhaps my objection is merely a matter 
of semantics. I think the word “operetta” turns me be- 
cause it’s so completely European. 

e Allen——All I mean by “operetta” is the broadest 
American usage of the word. I’d be perfectly happy to 
qualify “operetta”—to make it embrace everything, for 
example, that the City Center does in operetta, because 
I think they cover both the classic and American fields. 
Your second question—what company is to perform 
there?—brings us back to the Advisory Council on the 
Dance, which has already met a number of times to con- 
sider this and other matters concerning the dance at Lin- 
coln Center. There will come a time when a dance com- 
pany will either have to be created or selected. And I 
mean just that. Perhaps one of the two existing com- 
panies that you’ve named will be recommended as the 
company to be resident at Lincoln Center. Or the Ad- 
visory Council may urge the creation of a new dance 
company as a constituent. The procedure could follow 
that of the formation of the drama company. 


Reginald Allen, Executive Director of Operations for 


e Coleman—Some people of greatly optimistic nature 
have brought forth the theory that if San Francisco or 
Lous Angeles erected a similar center for the performing 
arts, perhaps both companies could be accommodated ; 
one could play on the Coast half of the year, and one 
could play in New York during the corresponding peri- 
od..Such an arrangement would provide the constantly 
changing repertory that the New York balletomane 
seems to demand. You cannot perform one ballet over 
and over, as you can perform the same opera. That has 
been proven. 

e Allen 
novelty. That’s one of the reasons behind my inclusion 
of that ugly word “operetta”: to take the heat off the 
production requirement of having so many different 


Dance companies must have much more 


offerings each year—different in the sense of new. 
e Coleman——Some people have said that perhaps the 
dance theatre was in the last order of preference on your 
agenda because the dance was so disorganized or had 


no money to bring with it. Is that true? 


Lincoln 


Center, has provided answers to some provoca*ve questions 


in the accompanying interview with Emily Coleman of Theatre Arts. 








e Allen——It’s not true in any sense other than the one 
that a building with a large designated contribution may 
well get priority on our schedule. The drama theatre 
started out at zero, just the way the dance theatre started 
out. And then Mrs. Beaumont Allen gave $3,000,000 to- 
ward it, which assures the building of a theatre for 
drama. 

e Coleman——You referred earlier to Juilliard as a 
member of the Lincoln Center Council. I think it would 
be helpful if you would review briefly the part Juilliard 
has in the center. We know Juilliard is going to be there, 
but just what will its position be? It will, after all, be in- 
cluded in the governing council that will have a voice in 
what goes on in the theatres. 

e Allen——Don’t forget that the Lincoln Center Council 
is concerned only with matters of taste and ideas that 
benefit Lincoln Center as a whole. Nobody is going to 
tell our constituents what they are to perform in their 
theatres. But the presence of a man like Mr. Schuman 
on our council will be extremely helpful. Juilliard, to 
my way of thinking, will occupy one of the most stimu- 
lating, exciting roles in the center because it will be the 
common denominator to all the center activities. In its 
present location, the school has a much larger enroll- 
ment than it will have after the move to Lincoln Center. 
Juilliard’s present elementary training structure will be 
given up; after the move, the school will concentrate 
wholly on the extremely talented preprofessional or ad- 
vanced group. It will occupy a unique position in the 
music-school world. It will have a department to match 
each of our major performing-arts houses. There will be 
a department for opera and singing, which, of course, 
the school already has. There will be general instru- 
mental departments, including orchestra and solo in- 
struments. There will be a newly instituted drama de- 
partment and an expanded dance department. The rela- 
tionship between each of those departments and its pro- 
fessional counterpart in Lincoln Center will be advan- 
tageous to both. It will be stimulating for the profession- 
al to have the very talented newcomer close at hand. And 
it will certainly be inspiring for the newcomer to be able 
to rub shoulders with the professionals on an almost 
daily basis. To encourage such contact, we’re planning 


a “commissary” dining room similar to those in Holly- 


wood studios, where all the people working at Lincoln 
Center—Juilliard students, actors, singers, stagehands, 
electricians, carpenters, administrative personnel—will 
lunch regularly and be able to rush in for short rehearsal 
breaks in whatever kind of working clothes or make-up 
they happen to be wearing. 

e Coleman—Will Juilliard have any theatres or stages 
within its own borders, so to speak? 

e Allen——Yes. There will be a theatre similar to the one 
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the school now has, which, as you know, seats about 
nine hundred. Specifically, we are planning one that will 
seat about seven hundred. In addition, Juilliard will 
have the occasional use of the center’s eight-hundred- 
seat Chamber Music and Recital Hall, directly adjoining 
its facilities. 
e Coleman——That would seem to negate one point that 
has been brought up—that the dance theatre really has 
been set up as Juilliard’s outlet theatre for its bigger 
productions. 
e Allen——No. That’s a completely unfounded rumor. 
e Coleman——Now the touchy question of seating ca- 
pacity. It has been suggested that this dance theatre of 
twenty-two hundred to twenty-five hundred is either too 
large for long runs, or too small for short runs of big 
companies. I know you've gone on record with an opin- 
ion, but I wish you’d review it. 
e Allen——I do have a very firm conviction on that sub- 
ject. The basic factor is that we are designing these 
buildings for resident companies. You hopefully look 
forward to the day when a dance theatre can present 
dance performances all the year round. I think that may 
be expedited by having a theatre that does not, by its 
very size, discourage long runs—and one that does not, 
by its size, give the casual patron who attends on a thin 
day the feeling that he’s seeing something that isn’t very 
popular. I believe that the theatres we are planning will 
have the intimacy necessary to make people want to go 
to their attractions even more than they do now. 
e Coleman——I wonder if we should not discuss briefly 
how Lincoln Center is simultaneously a private enter- 
prise and a civic enterprise. We are urged to contribute 
because it’s for the good of the city’s cultural advance- 
ment. On the other hand, Lincoln Center says exactly 
what it wants the buildings to look like and what’s to go 
into them. 
e Allen——There always has to be someone, even in a 
public enterprise, who is in the position of saying ex- 
actly what something should look like and what is to go 
into it, so I don’t think that we’re out of step in that re- 
spect. The civic part of Lincoln Center, from the dollars- 
and-cents standpoint, is, first of all, that the whole idea 
of the center really stems from Robert Moses’ slum- 
clearance plans. Through his impetus we were able to 
obtain Federal Title I grants. 
e Coleman—I know that talks have gone on—whether 
formally or informally—between Lincoln Center and 
the City Center about a possible arrangement of some 
kind. Are you in a position to discuss them? 
e Allen——It’s true that the subject has been discussed 
on a number of occasions through the last several 
months. We’re interested and they’re interested. There 
(continued on page 82) 
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From 1920 to 1943, Dallas had a leading little theatre, 
housed in a $175,000 building, and recognized on 
Broadway for three successive years, 1924-26, as winner 
of the David Belasco capital trophy in national little- 
theatre tournaments. 

The movement petered out during the first days of 
World War II. The postwar years in a city grown from 
250,000 to almost a million have produced more and 
different resident theatres, the most notable of which has 
been the Margo Jones. It was established in 1947 by the 
late dynamo whose name it bears, and the numeral in its 
name has been changed according to the year. It is now 
Margo Jones Theatre ’59, and lately it has moved from 
its well-established arena stage in Fair Park. It has 
changed character somewhat and become “winter straw- 
hat.” Theatre °59 is still controlled by civic leaders 
drawn largely from the old Dallas Little Theatre direc- 
torate. Although Margo ruled without gainsay for a 
decade, she actually had the status of a salaried em- 
ployee. 

The current season is taking place in a remodeled 
suburban motion-picture theatre, the Maple, now 
equipped with proscenium stage. Alton Wilkes has been 
installed as general manager, and William Butler, from 
New York, is the first of several guest directors. The 
opening production provided a link with Margo Jones’s 
constant goal of operating a playwrights’ theatre. It was 
Physician for Fools by Kenneth Cameron, one of the 
plays of the Ford Foundation project, with a grant-in- 
aid for production. It has been optioned for New York 
and London by the New York producer Ethel Linder 
Reiner, who attended the opening. Albert Dekker and 
Edith Atwater from the New York stage were in the cast. 
Margo Jones Theatre 59, to use its official name, is com- 
plementing—or complimenting—the Nixon visit to 
Russia with a revival of Cole Porter’s Leave It to Me. 
Mary Martin’s old voice teacher, Helen Fouts Cahoon, 
has been given the job of teaching a local girl to sing 
“My Heart Belongs to Daddy.” 

A Friedrich Diirrenmatt play, once known in New 
York as Fools Are Passing Through and now renamed 
The Marriage of Mr. Mississippi, has been scheduled as 
the third production. Runs will be variable, altering 
Margo’s policy of fixed three-week engagements. The 
Maple Theatre, with its 430 seats, expects to be in op- 
eration continuously, winter and summer. The old Arena 
Playhouse of the Margo Jones Theatre, now a lounge 
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in an exposition park, seated 198—uncomfortably. The 
new home has been refurbished smartly. 

Recently, on a temporary wooden platform, the actress 
Julie Haydon addressed students of the Dallas Theatre 
Center in the Frank Lloyd Wright playhouse, more prop- 
erly the Kalita Humphreys Theatre of the Dallas Theatre 
Center, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. It was the 
first event in the structure, which has attracted nation- 
wide attention even though the Center itself was still far 
from ready at this writing. No prefabricated stock ma- 
terials can go into a Wright building. The shell is al- 
ready up in a lovely wooded section overlooking a stream 
with the flavorsome name of Turtle Creek. Skeleton 
drama classes are in session under the direction of Paul 
Baker, head of the drama department of Baylor Univer- 
sity in Waco, a hundred miles south of Dallas. Children 
and adults are meeting on a once-a-week schedule in 
nearby Lee Park, using a building that is a replica of 
General Robert Edward’s Arlington, Virginia, home. 
Nostalgia and the Confederate tradition do not seem to 
influence the most avant-garde theatre activity in Texas. 

The Theatre Center is backed by a large civic group, 
organized as a nonprofit corporation with Robert Steck- 
er, merchant, and Waldo Stewart, investment man, as 
ramrods. They “gave” the project to Paul Baker, whose 
novel and adventurous productions at Baylor, a Baptist 
university, had attracted attention. The Theatre Center 
is primarily a graduate-school annex to Baylor, although 
it accepts any student on a fee basis, and awards Baylor 
credits for work achieved. 

The expense of the Wright building has been a prob- 
lem. A small group of contributors appears willing to see 
it through in yearly installments. There is no apprehen- 
sion that the theatre will not be completed and that its 
supporters will not “go around” indefinitely until all 
dreams are realized. But the backers would like to hurry 
it along. It has been scrounging funds for more than 
four years. The theatre proper was named Kalita Hum- 
phreys after an actress from a wealthy oil family who 
died in an airplane crash a decade ago. The family 
wished to memorialize her (she was a force in Dallas 
resident-theatre circles) and made an initial contribu- 
tion of $100,000. 

Baker’s specialty has been dramatic production rather 
than drama itself, and he has liberated the stage imagi- 
nations of students and faculty in Waco. His Othello, 
with each role broken down into three characters who 
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s Theatre Center is under the direction of Paul Baker (right), whose work as head of the drama 


t at Baylor University has attracted national attention. Pictured with him is Charles Whitman. 





One of the recent productions of the Margo Jones Theatre was Moliére’s “‘The Doctor in Spite of Himself.’ From left: 


Bea Shaw, Bruce Hall and Richard Kennedy. The theatre is now operating in a renovated film house. 





The main stage of the Dallas Theatre Center will come to life on Decemb 27. when Ti 


River” (great success last season at Baylor University ) is presented (The new Theatre 





moved about the stage together; his Hamlet, with some 
double-casting and a constructivist scheme for five 
stages, and his use of some native folk drama for staging 
tours de forces have been admired. 

When the Frank Lloyd Wright theatre is ready for 
use, Baker will present his own dramatization of Thom- 
as Wolfe’s Of Time and the River, given at Baylor last 
season. His professor of playwriting, Gene McKinney, 
will contribute an original, The Cross-Eyed Bear. Ram- 
sey Yelvington, Baylor graduate who has written stim- 
ulating plays on local historical themes, will offer a new 
script about the Texas founding father, General Sam 
Houston. Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest also is on the back-burner. 

It is an error to assume that the late architect’s only 
theatre in America is an adaptation of the plan once 
considered in Hartford, Connecticut. Though there are 
resemblances, the new project goes back to the specifi- 
cations of a book published by Wright in 1928. The 
core is a scenic workshop, below the stage, and a stage 
fed by ramp or hydraulic lift. Although the acting plat- 
form permits use of a proscenium curtain, it is circular, 
with an opening forty feet in diameter. There is a re- 
volving disk, thirty-two feet in diameter, which is quar- 
tered, and each section is on a lift. The stage thrusts 
closely to the audience, within three feet of the front 
row. Unusual acoustical resonance is made possible by 
an ingenious Wright shell-support provided for the act- 
ing platform. Side areas for acting also tie to the central 
stage, humoring Baker’s predilection for stages that 
surround a public—an arrangement in his Studio One 
at Baylor, built many years ago with funds from a 
Rockefeller Foundation gift. Lighting is controlled cen- 
trally; lamps are located on the underside of the bal- 
cony and in an encircling light gallery. 

For the audience there will be 366 lounge chairs with 
backs, side arms and no legs to stumble over. The seats 
will be cantilevered from concrete tiers that rise stadium- 
fashion. The outer material of the building is concrete 
and stucco, tinted buff. There are separate roof prom- 
enades for audience and actors. Liberal space has been 
provided for greenrooms, lobby, comfort rooms and the 
like. The building will be air-conditioned, of course, 
and suitable for year-round use. The site is a hillside, 
favorite topography for a Wright building. This struc- 
ture hugs the configuration of the land; one stubby, jut- 
ting tower will remind some of Wright’s Guggenheim 
Museum in New York. 

It is one of the last Wright projects, and he undertook 
it reluctantly. Characteristically, he left Baker and the 
board of directors with a message: “No matter what 
you expect to put into this theatre, the theatre will take 
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possession. Then the drama will be what it should be— 
like nothing else the world has seen.” 


Neither Margo Jones Theatre ’59 nor the Theatre Cen- 
ter promised much to hundreds of avocational actors, 
some well trained. So they evolved the name Way-Off 
Theatre and located in an abandoned Presbyterian 
church, “way off” the Dallas theatrical path and miles 
off Broadway. Church dais and choir loft were made 
over tastefully to represent a living room and dormitory 
in the production of Tea and Sympathy. The Robert 
Anderson play drew a sizable audience into the 275-seat 
auditorium, and the customers saw an excellent per- 
formance under the direction of George Devenney, who 
earlier had been active on the West Coast in films, tele- 
vision and art theatres. Robert Dracup and Robert 
Crest, two eager young actors, started it all and call 
themselves coproducers. Many off-Broadway theatres 
would give a year’s prospects for the potential comforts 
of this ex-church, and many could use a production as 
satisfactory as Tea and Sympathy. The Time of Your 
Life was scheduled as the next offering. The Way-Off 
Theatre sees steady production ahead. To serve as a re- 
hearsal hall, it has at its disposal a basement gymnasium 
that might accommodate Ben Hur. 


Another factor in resident theatre is the millionaire 
individualist, Louis J. Hexter, who was one of the foun- 
ders of the Dallas Little Theatre. With theatre as a life- 
time hobby, he has developed into an actor, director 
and producer of skill. Two years ago he directed a read- 
ing version of The Merchant of Venice, with elaborate 
scenery and costumes to boot. Last season he produced 
Middle of the Night in a version of singular penetra- 
tion. This year his project is John Brown’s Body, in his 
own adaptation, which stresses the lyrical portions of 
the Benét poem rather than the dramatic ones, and thus 
differs from the successful Paul Gregory platform ver- 
sion. Hexter is presenting it in the 1,770-seat Memorial 
Theatre, and profits will go to the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. He is his own angel. Outside actors engaged 
in the venture include Pat Hingle, the J. B. of Broad- 
way, who has accepted a part as his re-entry into the 
profession after his lengthy recovery from a near-fatal 
accident. 


All of this activity in the resident theatre apparently 
concedes the fact that, in the matter of securing rights 
to new Broadway material, the resident theatre is years 


behind touring companies and films. The Way-Off 


Theatre is devoting itself to “modern classics,” well- 
used recent theatre but entitled to survive. Theatre °59, 
the Theatre Center and Hexter are striking out on new 
paths. end 
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clothes and the performing arts 


[The following excerpt is from the chapter “Clothes and 
the Performing Arts” in Mr. Langner’s new book, The 
Importance of Wearing Clothes, published by Hastings 
House. The author is one of the founders and directors 
of the Theatre Guild.—Ed. ] 

Dramatists have long known that clothes reveal the 
man, and that just as an actor’s bearing or carriage 
betrays his inner feelings (slumped when dejected, rigid 
when proud, etc.), so his clothes betray a dozen or more 
facets of his character, such as his social position, his 
occupation, or his belief or lack of belief in himself, 
inner feelings of inferiority or insecurity, or superiority. 
Great care is taken by some dramatists to indicate to the 
actors how they must dress. Among the most clothes- 
conscious modern dramatists may be mentioned Ber- 
nard Shaw, Eugene O’Neill and Granville Barker, while 
Oscar Wilde, Pinero, Galsworthy, Ibsen and others were 
almost indifferent in describing their characters’ clothes. 

Costume and make-up also help to bolster the actor’s 
self-confidence in the terrifying ordeal, to some actors, 
of appearing before an audience. Some managements 
obligingly place mirrors just before the entrances to the 
sets, so that as the actors pass they can see themselves 
and, if courage is needed, imbibe it by looking at them- 
selves with deserved satisfaction. 

Stanislavsky in An Actor Prepares describes the feel- 
ings of a young actor on putting on his costume: “When 
my make-up was finished and my costume put on I 
looked into the mirror and was delighted with the art 
of my make-up man, as well as with the whole impres- 
sion. The angles of my arms and body disappeared in 
the flowing robes, and the gestures I had worked up 
went well with the costume. Paul and some others came 
into my dressing room, and they congratulated me on 
my appearance. Their generous praise brought back my 
old confidence.” Such examples could be multiplied by 
the hundreds, all of which testify to the feelings of as- 
surance imparted to the performer by his costume and 
make-up. 

Because of the close relationship between good acting 
and appropriate costuming, great care is exercised by 
theatrical producers to see that actors and actresses are 
properly dressed. For this reason, specially trained 
costume designers are employed who have made a life- 
long study of what comes over the footlights to the audi- 
ence in both modern and costume plays. If, for exam- 
ple, a woman from a small town is wearing an evening 
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dress, your experienced costume designer will see to it 
that “small town” is written all over the dress, if that 
be desired. It may well be necessary to have such a dress 
specially designed to exaggerate somewhat the points 
which give the dress its special character, since it will 
be observed by an audience seated anywhere from ten 
to seventy feet away from the stage so that fine details 
will not be seen. 

Actors and actresses (and especially actresses) feel 
uncomfortable and unable to perform properly if they 
are antagonistic to the clothes they are wearing. This 
antagonism may be due to a number of reasons, but 
primarily it springs from the fact that the costume does 
not produce the picture which the actress sees of her- 
self in her mind’s eye as the character she will be por- 
traying. Secondar' reasons spring from vanity; per- 
haps the costume emphasizes an overlarge bosom or 
hips. Whatever the cause may be, the actress refuses 
to wear the dress on the ground that she doesn’t feel 
comfortable in it. Some of the most temperamental 
scenes in the theatre arise from disputes over costumes. 
I have seen a well-known American actress, not espe- 
cially noted for her politeness, throw some dresses she 
disliked for a new play on the floor of her dressing 
room and trample on them to the accompaniment of a 
volley of oaths which would do credit to a longshore- 
man, while screaming “I don’t care if they cost $3,000! 
I hate them!” The experienced manager usually allows 
his star to select her own clothes with the aid of the 
costume designer and the approval of the director. She 
will then have only herself to blame if she is “uncom- 
fortable” in them. This is not always a safe rule, how- 
ever. A temperamental star we once engaged to play 
the role of a storekeeper in a small Tennessee town 
insisted on having all her dresses made by the most 
fashionable New York couturier! Her mind was not 
entirely divorced from the next motion picture she was 
going to make, in which she was to play the part of a 
society lady. 

Great must be the tact and versatility of the costume 
designer and costumier for the theatre, motion pictures 
and television. There is not only the actor or actress to 
be pleased. The author, the director and the manager 
must also be satisfied, and the livelihood of all of them 
is more or less involved. In the old days the managers 
came first; today they come last. I remember when the 
Theatre Guild was producing Twelfth Night, Madam 
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The Amercan Shakes- 
speare Festival’s “‘“Measure 
for Measure,” presented 
at Stratford, Connecticut, 
in 1956 and then at the 
Phoenix Theatre, Nex 
York, had clothing of the 
1890's designed by 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian. 
From left: Nina Foch 
(Isabella), Arnold Moss 
(the Duke), Richard 
Waring (Angelo), Morris 
Carnovsky (Provost). 
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Karenska, the famous costumier, who had recently ar- 
rived in New York from Paris, was engaged to make 
the costumes designed by Stewart Chaney. In typical 
European fashion, she invited me to her studio to see 
them being displayed by the actors and actresses. Helen 
Hayes, dressed as a page boy in striped pantaloons, 
came and stood on a model stand; Karenska asked me, 
“Do you think her pantaloons are too long or too 
short?” I begged to be excused. 

I finally gave up making decisions on clothes for ac- 
tresses and ballerinas in the theatre after I became in- 
volved in a violent dispute between a ballerina and a 
costume designer as to whether the former should wear 
frilly period pantalettes or modern silk ones under her 
ballet skirt in a Southern ballet in Walter Kerr’s Sing 
Out, Sweet Land. “The fyiction from the frills prevents 
my skirts from billowing out,” screamed the ballerina. 
“And the silk pantalettes are not in period,” shouted the 
costume designer, shrilly and with finality. My patent 
training led me to remark, “Can’t you design her some- 
thing to overcome the friction, such as a roller or ball 
bearing?” A compromise was finally effected. The de- 
signer gave the ballerina cotton pantalettes with fric- 
tionless frills. 

In the costuming of musical plays, such as Oklahoma’, 
Carousel, Porgy and Bess, Bells Are Ringing, and oth- 
ers with which I have been connected, it is interesting to 
note that “reality” is not a desideratum in the costum- 
ing. On the contrary, the costumes are heightened in 
color, materials and design to provide glamorized pic- 
tures of the cowboys, fishermen and subway passengers 
of these respective musicals. I remember in connection 
with the original production of Oklahoma!, the cow- 
boys were glamorized to such an extent by wearing 
shirts of varying shades of lavender, pink and other 
pastel colors that all believability was destroyed. In the 
New Haven tryout we changed their shirts to primary 
colors which made them look less girlish. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on the effect these plays would have 
had on audiences had they been costumed completely 
realistically. The onlookers would have been highly 
critical of many incidents which they passed over in the 
mood created by the fantasy or fairy-tale quality of a 
musical production. 

In costume plays, clothes often act as a barrier be- 
tween the characters depicted by the actors and the audi- 
ence. This happens when the costumes worn do not 
telegraph to us the immediate significance of the char- 
acter. A perfect example of this is found in the charac- 
ter of Malvolio in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. If this 


role were played by an actor attired in the clothing of, 


today, he would wear a butler’s or major-domo’s uni- 
form. This would indicate clearly his semi-inferior po- 
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sition, as a result of which his being in love with Olivia 
is a comedic impertinence. In Elizabethan costume, 
the fact that Malvolio is a superior servant is not at all 
clear, and the main situation is often misunderstood by 
modern audiences. Costume plays are often unpopular 
because our audiences have difficulty in identifying 
themselves with the strangely clothed characters who 
appear in them. Because of this, as well as the expense 
involved, there is generally a reluctance to produce cos- 
tume plays even though some have achieved success. 

Those who attend the final rehearsals of plays, before 
the actors wear their costumes, often remark that the 
play was never again so understandable or moving later 
on when the actors performed in costume. | remember 
one particular occasion, the final run-through rehearsals 
of Werfel’s Juarez and Maximilian which was set in the 
Mexico of 1867. Prior to the dress rehearsal there was 
a tenderness and moving quality in the play which was 
lost as soon as the actors appeared in the costumes of 
the period at the dress rehearsal. We were never able to 
recapture this quality in the actual performance of the 
play, and it was a failure with audiences, notwithstand- 
ing that the excellent cast included three of America’s 
best actors at the time, Alfred Lunt, Edward G. Rob- 
inson and Clare Eames. 

The reason for this failure is not hard to find. When 
the actors appeared in their everyday clothes, they 
seemed to be close to us and our times. When they put 
on the trappings of another period and another country 
(Mexico) their costumes became a barrier between us 
and the people they were portraying, and their contact 
with us was lost. 

Because of these facts, it is often the custom to pro- 
duce the plays of Shakespeare in so-called “modern 
dress,” in which a period is chosen where the clothes 
and their social significance is more familiar to us than 
the Elizabethan. As a result the plays come more vividly 
to life. Among the best examples of these in the mod- 
ern theatre are the Hamlet in modern clothes of Basil 
Sydney and Mary Ellis, and the G. I. Hamlet of Maurice 
Evans. By costuming JuliusNagggcr in black shirts remi- 
niscent of Mussolini, this play was given a modern 
significance by its director, Orson Welles, which was 
missing in versions costumed in the period of the play. 
But perhaps the best examples were the productions of 
the American Shakespeare Festival and Academy, in 
the summer of 1956, of Measure for Measure, directed 
by John Houseman, in costumes of Vienna of the nine- 
ties, and Much Ado About Nothing in the summer of 
1957, directed by Jack Landau, in Texas costumes of 
Spanish origin suggested by Katharine Hepburn. These 
plays succeeded for the first time in this country because 

(continued on page 82) 
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library drama comes to life 


During the season recently past, the Memorial ‘Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon continued its experiment of in- 
viting university drama groups to present, in an open- 
air theatre, plays by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and 
was rewarded for its pertinacity by some of the finest 
weather England has had in more than ten years. The 
sunset glow melted imperceptibly into limelight, the 
great trees stood up against a starry sky, and the river, 
down which on the first night a white ribbon of swans 
unfurled itself majestically, ran through all the gamut 
of gray and silver under a waning moon. On one of the 
few stormy evenings, spectators were greeted by a rain- 
bow that arched over the meadows, and linked the 
amateurs’ “green plot” and “hawthorn-brake” with the 
building in which Charles Laughton was even then frol- 
icking as Bottom. 

The plays this year, in the order of their appearance, 
were The Two Noble Kinsmen (c. 1613), presented by 
the Reading University Drama Society; John Ford’s 
The Broken Heart (1633), presented by the Queen’s 
University of Belfast Dramatic Society; and Ben Jon- 
son’s Bartholomew Fair (1614), staged by the Oxford 
University Experimental Theatre Club. Of these, Bar- 
tholomew Fair was the most successful, The Two Noble 
Kinsmen the most interesting, and The Broken Heart 
a disappointment. 

The last-named was the least familiar, and one was 
therefore grateful for the opportunity to see it, but it 
was not a good choice, either for an open-air theatre 
or for the group that presented it, as matters turned out. 
Ford’s plot is a chain reaction of tragedy in Sparta. Or- 
gilus has been promised the hand of Penthea; instead 
she is forced by her ambitious brother Ithocles to marry 
a jealous old man, Bassanes, and dies as a result. Or- 
gilus gains revenge by killing Ithocles just as Ithocles 
is about to be betrothed to Calantha, daughter of the 
aged King of Laconia. Calantha, dancing with her 
guests, is told of the successive deaths of her friend, her 
father and her fiancé. With admirable fortitude she ad- 
ministers justice and appoints her successor to the 
throne before dying of a broken heart on the corpse of 
the murdered Ithocles. This last scene, in the admirable 
setting of marble pillars designed by James Caffrey, was 
good, and went far to compensate for the rest. Earlier 
in the production the actors seemed to go through their 
parts with a “disengagement” worthy of Brecht. They 
lacked the dignity and beauty essential to romantic 
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tragedy; except for those in the roles of Ithocles, Or- 
gilus, and the King—the only credible character among 
the older men—they were either inaudible or incompre- 
hensible. The producer must be blamed for allowing 
them to disperse themselves on the vast open stage, but 
that would not have mattered so much had they been 
able to enter into communication with the audience. 
It is not the bodily presence of the actor that fills the 
stage, but the pressure of his inmost thoughts, engen- 
dered by the action and nourished by the imagination. 
That alone will bring the “large effects that troop with 
majesty”—something sadly lacking in this case. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen retells Chaucer’s The 
Knight's Tale. From their prison window, Palamon and 
Arcite, cousins and sworn friends in adversity, see 
“fair Emily” walking in the garden. Both fall in love 
with her, and become rivals for her affection. Theseus, 
who holds them prisoner, finds out their secret, and 
arranges a combat, the victor to be rewarded with the 
hand of Emilia. Arcite wins, but is killed by a fall from 
his horse, leaving his promised bride as a sad legacy 
to his friend. The play is often attributed to Shake- 
speare, working in collaboration with John Fletcher, 
but, although it reads well, it proved in performance to 
lack all Shakespeare’s magic and poetry. In the hands 
of the Reading students, however, it provided an excel- 
lent evening’s entertainment. As Palamon and Arcite, 
John Lucas and John Carr were admirable: clear- 
spoken, romantic in their friendship and subsequent 
rivalry, like twin Romeos with a dash of Hamlet. Zena 
Ford and Syd Fox made a regal couple as Theseus and 
Hippolyta, and Anne Burton was charming and wistful 
as Emilia, for whose hand the kinsmen contend. Such 
humor as the play contains was made the most of by 
Alexander Macnab and John Morton, as the School- 
master and Doctor; but the best performance of the 
evening came from Susan Egerton, in the role of the 
gaoler’s daughter who runs mad for love of Palamon. 
Merry when sane, she had sturdy common sense, even 
in her madness, which betrayed her peasant origin and 
made her a less wispy figure than Ophelia; it was not 
surprising that, after some rough Elizabethan therapy, 
she recovered her wits and married her rustic lover, 
played by Christopher Dawson. He, too, had a moment 
of splendor when, remarking sadly that Palamon was 
a tall man, he stood on tiptoe in an effort to increase his 


(continued on page 83) 
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The Queen’s University 

of Belfast Dramatic Society 
produced a real rarity 
during Stratford-on-Avon’s 
second experimental 
season—John Ford's 
tragedy-laden “The Broken 
Heart.” 
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retold when the Reading 
University Drama Society 
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Lucas and John Carr in the 
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“a Lincoln center catechism”—(cont. from pg. 70) 

are certain problems that I can’t go into that must be re- 
solved—problems for both of us. If we can find a way of 
resolving them, perhaps we shall be able to work the thing 
out. Don’t forget, the City Center is a center itself, and 
to have a center cut across the face of a center must in- 
volve problems. On the other hand, you have sensed the 
need for a constituent unit for the dance and a need for 
a constituent unit that could handle what we hatefully 
call “operetta.” It would be ideal if both could be ob- 
tained in one package. 

e Coleman——Some of the problems are completely ob- 
vious. | wouldn’t imagine that another opera company 
could operate in open competition with Mr. Bing and the 
Metropolitan. 

e Allen——The present scheduling of the City Center 
does not operate in open competition with the Metro- 
politan. That would be very foolish for the City Center. 
Their seasons overlap very little—I think only a week or 
two in the fall. 

e Coleman——But there is also a problem if they operate 
in competition with each other, isn’t there? 

e Allen——Well, it would depend on what you mean by 
“competition.”” They’re in competition now, in that their 
seasons overlap slightly. This is an area that needs a lot 
of exploration. It concerns the City Center just as much 
as the Metropolitan. 

e Coleman——Just so that for once the gentleman can 
have the last word, what are the most frequent miscon- 
ceptions in the public mind, or what we might call the 
“trade mind,” about Lincoln Center? 

e Allen——The most frequent misconception—which 
hasn’t come into this conversation at all, I was happy to 


“clothes and the performing arts”—(cont. from pg. 82) 
the characters were made understandable for American 
spectators, since the actors wore clothes which indi- 
cated to a modern audience their social position and 
pursuits and were easily recognized for what they were. 

While we regard the costuming of Shakespeare’s plays 
in this way as a modern innovation, this is not actually 
the case. In the days of the Elizabethans the plays were 
always given in contemporary costumes. For this rea- 
son, it was not necessary for the Bard to write lines to 
explain the rank or position of his characters. The ac- 
tors’ clothes did this for the audience without words; 
this is just the opposite of what takes place when we 
witness these plays in the theatre today, with the actors 
wearing Elizabethan costumes. 

The custom of using the costumes of the day for 
Shakespeare’s plays continued up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and the real innovation was to 
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note—is that most people who know something about 


Lincoln Center aren’t able to differentiate between the 
Lincoln Square Slum Clearance Project and Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts itself. The Lincoln 
Square Slum Clearance Project, as you know, includes 
Fordham University, headquarters of the American Red 
Cross, and a large middle-income housing operation 
west of Amsterdam Avenue and north of 65th Street, in 
addition to Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 
Those units are wholly unrelated, but all make up the 
Lincoln Square Slum Clearance Project, on which there 
used to be a price tag of something like $225,000,000. 
I often hear people refer erroneously to Lincoln Center 
as “that $225,000,000 project”—I even see it in the 
press. Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, as you 
know, is a $75,000,000 project, which is only part of the 
Lincoln Square Slum Clearance Project. Another mis- 
conception, which we have already touched upon, deals 
with the independence of Lincoln Center’s constituent 
organizations. A lot of people think that Lincoln Center 
is going into the entertainment business—that we're 
going to produce shows. We’re not. I believe that we’re 
going to be a benevolent landlord and catalyst. I really 
would like this to be the last word, because from it 
should stem the golden hope for the future, for all of us. 
I’m very hopeful that the old saw about the whole being 
greater than the sum of its parts will come to pass at 
Lincoln Center. I’m very hopeful that, with the Metro- 
politan Opera and the Philharmonic and the repertory 
company and the dance company and the Juilliard and 
the library-museum all working together in the same 
complex, we'll be able to give New York City a cultural 
entity unique in the world today. end 


go back to presenting these plays in Elizabethan or other 
period costumes. Nor was this a welcome departure. So 
expensive were the Elizabethan costumes, when Charles 
Kemble introduced them at the Drury Lane Theatre, 
that he had to raise the price of admission in order to 
pay for them. This in turn so provoked the members 
of the audience that they rioted in front of the theatre 
for several evenings. Similar riots would seem to be in 
order today, with the rising expense in the cost of cos- 
tumes. 

It is interesting to note to what extent the fashions of 
the day modify in costume plays the costumes worn by 
actors and actresses of this and other periods. This ten- 
dency exists at the present time and probably always 
will. The actress who can somehow modify her old-fash- 
ioned costume so that it will reflect the fashion of the 
day achieves a measure of happiness out of all propor- 
tion to the effort it takes. end 
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“library drama comes to life’’—(cont. from pg. 79) 

own insignificant stature. As the girl’s father, John 
Creed made much of a small part, and showed an apti- 
tude for comedy that deserves encouragement. The chief 
honors of the evening, however, might well go to Mi- 
chael Edwards, Joan Refell and Tasmin Heardman, who 
were responsible for the properties, which included 
among other marvels a rose that bloomed and fell on 
Dian’s altar, and the costumes, admirable in color and 
general detail. Arcite’s costumes were particularly well 
devised. Hie changed them as often as he changed his 
fortunes, and they seemed to symbolize the uncertain- 
ties of his career. 

Bartholomew Fair is so well known that a detailed 
description of it is unnecessary. It sets out to portray 
the excitement of a London fair to which a number of 
people resort for different reasons: a magistrate to seek 
out abuses, a Puritan to condemn the pleasures he 
privily enjoys, women for illicit excitement, a country 
booby for a sight of marvels, ruffians to pick pockets, 
traders to make money—all, in fact, to exhibit in Jon- 
son’s usual style the frailties and “humours” of man- 


kind. The production, eschewing subtlety and “psycho- 
logical interpretation,” was chiefly remarkable for the 
excitement it engendered, for an excellent sense of 
timing that managed to fill the open stage without con- 
fusion, and an ability to differentiate between the var- 
ious types without resorting to caricature. As Hum- 
phrey Waspe, in charge of the simpleton Cokes (well 
played by Denis Moriarty), Adrian Brine gave an ex- 
cellent performance as an elderly man at the end of his 
tether. There were worthy performances by Keith Daw- 
son, Jonathan Cecil, Dudley Moore and Martin Bowley, 
but the most riotously rich one came from Romola 
Christopherson as Ursula the Pig-Woman. Mountainous 
and unclean as one of her own pigs, she wallowed in her 
part, bellowing forth a stream of invective that must 


surely have added many new words to her pwn vocabu- 


lary and those of her fellow students. The permanent 
set of carts and booths, designed by Diana Hughes, was 
well suited to its purpose, and the whole production, 
with the exception perhaps of the very sketchy puppet 
play, reflected great credit on all concerned. 


end 


Robert Penn Warren’s new dramatization of his 1946 Pulitzer-prize novel “All the Kings Men” 
opened at New York’s East 74th Street Theatre, off Broadway, in mid-October. 
Left to right: Mary Van Fleet, Joan Harvey, Marion Reardon and Clifton James. 
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“nothing” 
(meaning career) has also happened, in- 
sure a sufficiency of accurate observation of 
the small, sad, yearning world of the warm 
peninsula—observation that counter bal- 
ances the necessary naive and sometimes 
saccharine “ordinary girl's” approach. 

The trouble, for me, was not in the story 
but in its presentation, which is narrative 
more often than dramatic. Too often the 
Misses Harris and Havoc, a pair of wholly 
captivating monologuists, tell what is hap- 
pening too directly, thus making the story 
almost a “concert” version and condensa- 


lovely almost-actress to whom 


tion of itself. Such a technique may have 
been a neat way of solving knotty produc- 
tion problems when the show was on the 
road and liopping from one kind of stage 
to another. On Broadway this now quite 
unnecessary solution becomes a vice instead 
of a virtue, making the story seen than and 
undernourished. 

There were excellent performances by Mr. 
Granger as the Milwaukee girl's ill wind 
that blows her some eventual good, Larry 
Hagman as the other babe in the woods for 
the woods-wandering babe played by Miss 
Havoc, and Ruth White as a relic of a queen 
of silent films who'd been loved by Valentino 
himself, among others, but now is reduced to 
playing a kind of grandmother to her own 
past in a world that has played her, present 
and past, for laughs. Laurence Haddon and 
Thomas Ruisinger were thoroughly work- 
manlike heels in a group of limited people 
generally more stomped upon than stomping. 
(critical box score:——Though the stars’ act- 
ing won warm praise, the play got little but 
censure. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post had a 
typical reaction: “One of the things wrong 
with the theatre is that two actresses as 
talented as Julie Harris and June Havoc are 
currently wasting their time—in a ramshack- 
le vehicle called The Warm Peninsula.” ) 


Cheri 


There was for me a disconcerting paradox 
in the performance of Kim Stanley as Léa de 
Lonval in this play by Anita Loos, based on 
two short novels by Colette, at the Morosco. 
On the one hand, I’ve never seen this bril- 
liant young star, still in the first half of her 
thirties, do a better or more ambitious job of 
acting (going convincingly and often with 
power from a forty-three-year-old woman in 
a frivolity- scented first act to a teeter-totter- 
ing and insanely uneven border line between 
youth and age in the second act to a genuine- 
ly calm, hard and serene old age in the third 
—and accomplishing all that with an artist’s 
bone-bare minimum of the usual clichés or 
crutches as props to character, such as the 
cracked pitches of voice, the mumblings and 
fumblings of the body, employed so often by 
less resourceful and equipped-from-inside 
actresses). The other side of the paradox is 
that, despite her superb and sustained job, 


which included for Miss Stanley one or two 
of those great “moments” of the perfect 
formulation and projection of intention and 
statement that put a performer on her throne 
and the audience by unanimous consent on 
their knees before her, one was left at the 
end of the play with only the acting. If act- 
ing were an end in itself, then fine. There 
would be no complaints. But if acting, to 
render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and 
unto God what is God's, is only the means 
to an end, that end being the creation of 
the reality or the magic (which are per- 
haps the same thing) of a life in its world, 
ie., a particular group of people in their 
particular setting, then all of Miss Stanley’s 
dedication, effort and even triumph as an 
actress, her Léa de Lonval must be judged 
a failure. 

Let's face it. Chéri, to work for us the way 
Colette observed, absorbed, and then wrote 
it, about this aging cocotte and her nine- 
teen-year-old gigolo-lover, had first and fore- 
most to convince us that it was a French 
play, truly of its very special time, place and 
world, even though it was being said in 
English, Well, Miss Stanley is not French, 
nor, for that matter, were most of the com- 
pany. They not only spoke in American 
English, they felt American. In a word, I 
don’t think the “fault”—the reason for her 
failure—was Miss Stanley’s, nor was the 
fault that of most of the other players. The 
fault was in the casting. Practically every- 
body, in terms of their authenticity or capa- 
city for authenticity, was miscast. 

The two exceptions were Horst Buchholz, 
who played the youth, and Lili Darvas, as an 
elderly custodian of opportunities for de- 
pravities and other comforts for the lame, 
the halt and the blind. Those two, though 
not French, are profoundly European. They 
understood and responded easily to the 
tiniest textures and the biggest patterns in 
Colette’s frieze of nonsense and meaning, 
and their performances, because of that, had 
creative joy and physical and emotional di- 
mension. Approve of the characters they 
played or not, they conveyed body to any- 
thing they felt, thought or did, which meant, 
to us seated in this theatre in New York, 
that Colette’s France was truly present on 
the stage while they were on. Most regret- 
fully, one must conclude that if all the cast 
had been like those two, a representative— 
and individual—point of view might have 
been swung, the whole forest might have 
emerged from its isolated and therefore im- 
probable trees, and the evening might have 
been a great one for delightful traveling— 
and for time travel at that, since Chéri is a 
period piece in costume. Miss Loos’s script 
seemed excellent, capable of having been at 
much greater ease than it was, as strained 
through the mind’s eye from its meager stag- 
ing. And Robert Lewis’ direction, which 
showed great competence, might have been 
truly illuminating. 

The moral is that first things come first, and 
fish should be asked to swim and birds to fly. 
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To put it another way, Miss Stanley, as an 
actress, can swim or fly beautifully in a 
proper element—but producers and their 
brain trusts have got to stop long enough be- 
fore starting, to determine for sure what is 
water, what is sky. 

(critical box score:—-None of the news- 
pape. notices was favorable toward the play, 
though Mr. Atkinson of the Times was im- 
pressed by the acting of the principals, John 
Chapman of the Daily News had this descrip- 
tion for the play: “a sex drama that David 
Belasco and Mrs. Leslie Carter would have 
been proud of.”) 


Much Ado About Nothing 


Cast-perfect comedies from the comparative- 
ly bottomless inventories of the two top play- 
makers of the English-speaking theatre gave 
proof, through the opening weeks of the 
current New York season, that the time- 
traveling flag of Merlin—an intangible 
drawn to scale on an infinite field—is still 
the most permanent fixture in our ever- 
changing scene. 

The first of the two plays to arrive was 
Shakespeare’s, at the Lunt-Fontanne. John 
Gielgud, director, vied brilliantly on equal 
terms with John Gielgud, actor. In this well- 
known variation on the taming of a shrew, 
which is actually the play’s subplot, Gielgud 
and Margaret mouthed the 
speeches and sawed the air wittily and fresh- 
ly enough to make of their every moment on 
stage an unfeigned and total delight, and of 
the play itself a welcome surprise. A large 
supporting cast of excellent actors helped 
the director give youth and zest even to the 
old and tired main plot, that of boy courts 
girl, boy leaves girl at altar due to a mis- 
understanding, boy gets squared away and 
flies right to keep original date, Elizabethan 
style. 

Also starred was the magnificent Irish 
Shakespearean and Shavian actor Micheal 
MacLiammoir, as Don Pedro, the “good 
prince.” Among the performers of note, in 
addition to those already named, were Hurd 
Hatfield, Jean Marsh, Malcolm Keen, Barrie 
Ingham, David King-Wood, Nancy March- 
and and Betsy von Furstenberg. 

(critical box score:—The revival won a 
solid vote of confidence, though Mr. Atkin- 
son’s praise was rather faint. The traditional 
approach to Shakespeare lacked a sense of 
freshness now, he felt. The majority view 
was that of Mr. Watts: “ 
a memorable start.”) 


Leighton 


Our season is off to 


Heartbreak House 


The second of the star-studded comedies to 
arrive was Shaw’s. The Shavian Olympians 
galloping madly in all directions—and al- 
most at the same time—on the magnificent 
chargers of dialogue and fancy furnished 
with incredible generosity by the Master 
of the Games were Maurice Evans, Pamela 
Brown, Sam Levene, Diana Wynyard, Alan 
Webb, Diane Cilento and Dennis Price. 
What untired adjectives can be pressed into 
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service to suggest the quality of Evans’ Cap- 
tain Shotover (played with Shaw’s face, 
beard, eyebrows and lightness of sledge ham- 
mer) as head character in the cast (a nomi- 
nal honor since, actually, each of the above- 
named actors is equal in headship)? All I 
can say is, I’ve not always been an admirer 
of Mr. Evans’ art, but I am now. 

Miss Brown and Miss Wynyard were twin 
adjectives (who’s afraid of adjectives?) re- 
volving like pretty satellites about the sub- 
lime noun that was their sun and father. 
Diane Cilento, as an houri with a Compto- 
meter and an Institute of Advanced Studies- 
type mind, loved Price, who played the hus- 
band of Wynyard, who loved flirting, even 
when she was not directly in benefit of the 
fun, but Sam Levene, a tycoon without mon- 


ey and a businessman without sound judg- 


ment, loved Miss Cilento. Miss Cilento’s 


father, played by Alan Webb, loved every- 
body, including Shotover, who professed to 
love nobody regardless of race, creed or re- 
lationship. 

What’s there more to say? A bookful, prob- 
ably. But who’s got time or space to in- 
dulge? P.S. There’s almost not the slightest 
damn shred of plot in the whole thing, as 
ordinarily understood by plot planters, keep- 
ers and finders. But the meanings luxuriate 
and grow thicker than incidents, and the 
dialogue, laid down without benefit of con- 
ventional restraint, leads its auditors through 
natural, pleasant, hilarious, sad-glad, glad- 
sad, philosophic and even reverent paths. 
P.P.S. Harold Clurman directed. Some peo- 
ple, seeing that on their programs, said, 
“What was there to direct, with such a script 
and such performers?” Well, it takes a lot 
of knowing with a script that often says that 
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two times two equals three or even five. Also, 
when you have seven acknowledged stars in 
a cast of ten, it might take some doing to 
keep the solos from shooting up the ensem- 
ble. You've got to know how, that’s all. Mr. 
Clurman did. 


(critical box score:——Five positives, one 


_ negative and one inconclusive was the count. 


In the Post, Richard Watts, Jr. wrote, “How 
wonderful to see Heartbreak House in such 
fine hands!” In the Times, Brooks Atkinson 
reached this conclusion about the produc- 
tion: “Although it has a bright exterior, its 
interior life is undernourished.” ) 


The Great God Brown 


With Eugene O'Neill, when he lived, as with 
Tennessee Williams now, it seemed that al- 
most every opinion of his work, regardless of 
how “objective,” was influenced by what one 
thought of O'Neill himself. The greatest 
American playwright of his day, as possibly 
Williams is of his, could never be sure of the 
fluctuating public esteem, even after fame 
had laid the great sword on his shoulder. 
Praise his power, insight, awareness and so 
forth; so many people in the end took per- 
sonal umbrage at the “disreputable“ mélange 
of his situations, characters, philosophy and 
point of view. “Oh, yes,” they'd agree, “he’s 
all ‘they’ say he is” (‘they’ being generally 
European theatregoers en masse and our 
own scholars, poets, intellectuals and other 
queer ducks) “but why must he be so 
morbid, so unhealthy, and go so much fur- 
ther, finally, in tastelessness than he should 
in recording and commenting on the human 
lot with its sorrows as well as gladnesses?” 

The “objective” thinkers are still “calmly” 
and “dispassionately,” by their standards, 
putting him down, as witness what they said 
about this revival at the Coronet, a produc- 
tion of the Phoenix Theatre. O’Neill was 
born tired, one wrote. Another told how 
“difficult” he is. It is their right, of course. 
But does a playwright have to think and feel 
“correctly” before people feel free to talk of 
what matters in the man, right or wrong? All 
I know (in this limited space, anyway) is 
that The Great God Brown, interpreted by a 
superb cast headed by Fritz Weaver as Dion, 
Robert Lansing as William A. Brown, Nan 
Martin as Dion’s wife, and Gerry Jedd as 
Cybel, gave the play even more immediacy 
and impact than it achieved in 1926, when it 
was first presented. In that year, when O’- 
Neill, through his play, was said to be 
fighting for Art versus Materialism, the 
country was prospering beyond anything 
known, had no near rivals any more, let 
alone formidable enemies, and was, as never 
before in all history, a proof to most Ameri- 
cans that an incomparable materialism was 
here to stay. Today, after two World Wars 
and the rise of the Communists, we don’t 
have-such-assurances, and we can guess that 
Art versus Materialism might not have been 
exactly what O'Neill was driving at. My own 
thought as to what O’Neill might have been 
driving at, to limit the thought strictly to 


the play under discussion, is this: a hope and 
plea for an organic quality to life, giving it 
oneness, rather than the horror attending 
the laissez-faire championing of parts (this 
is Art, this is Materialism, etc). 

“Oh,” I can hear somebody say, “what about 
the masks his people used? Don’t you think 
they date him?” I think they date him least 
of all. and are, in fact, a proof of his continu- 
ing modernity, for the masks are symbols 
that are new to this generation of theatre- 
goers. Today, more pointedly than in 1926, 
they illustrate his anger and grief, not at our 
economic /aissez faire but, far worse to a 
poet and mystic and lay brother to all the 
religions of man, our spiritual, moral, crea- 
tive and intellectual laissez faire. He asks 
for an organic quality and a oneness to liv- 
ing, to give us the courage not to have sep- 
arate masks for different people and be for- 
ever broken and never whole, something 
different to everybody and nothing the same, 
therefore, to anybody. O'Neill is really a very 
religious man. If I don’t understand all of 
him, I don’t mind. He moves me more than 
the neat little people do. 

T. Edward Hambleton, managing director, 
who has used the Phoenix’s newly found re- 
sources wisely to create, with part of them, 
a repertory company of this caliber, and 
Stuart Vaughan, the group’s artistic direc- 
tor, should be asked to take bows. 

(critical box score:——Three of the seven 
newspaper verdicts were favorable. Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times stated some reserva- 
tions, but added, “Why haggle over degrees 
of perfection?” For John Chapman of the 
Daily News the play was “a curio, like an 
appendix in a pickle jar.”) 


Flowering Cherry 


Eric Portman and Wendy Hiller are among 
the enduringly great actors of our time. It 
came as a shock, therefore, when this work 
at the Lyceum proved less than satisfactory. 
It came as a further shock to find myself 
thinking the play might have had a better 
chance with actors other than these. The 
second reaction is stated as a sort of left- 
handed compliment to Mr. Portman and 
Miss Hiller. Flowering Cherry is the story 
of mean, lower-middle-class lives in a drab 
suburban English setting, told with mathe- 
matical precision by a new playwright of tal- 
ent, Robert Bolt, who must have studied his 
negative, tiny and vaguely dreaming Cherry 
family unit in its environment with the aid 
of a microscope. The play impressed with its 
detail and authenticity, but it seemed too no- 
where for such very somewhere people as 
Mr. Portman and Miss Hiller. Playing a 
pair of fumbling gropers, sotto voce types 
where the stars are bravura, they were al- 
most too powerful, too intelligent, too articu- 
late, too smooth and, yes, too agile in physi- 
cal and mental movement for characters 
who turned slow as worms. Suppose two more 
modestly equipped and modest people had 
been cast in the parts—would the play have 
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come off? The answer may well be yes—but 
not, I think, on Broadway. 

(critical box score:——Seven generally un- 
favorable reviews greeted this import. Walter 
Kerr observed in the Herald Tribune: “the 
drama of despair would seem to be another 
thing that the Russians do better than the 
rest of us.”) 


Moonbirds 


Many recent imports from France, where 
they seem to specialize in making subtle and 
strange plays difficult to translate, have had 
little luck here. The latest casualty was 
Marcel Aymé’s play, a gentle and fragile 
little thing (and subtle and strange) , almost 
all fantasy, like eyes, and teensy substance, 
like body. Opening quietly at the Cort, it 
closed as quietly after its other (or second) 
night. It was adapted, not translated, by 
John Pauker, and it may be that Mr. Pauker 
tried too anxiously in his adaptation to give 
a firm Yankee-Doodle bounce to his material. 
From what I could gather, it was about a 
schoolteacher (Wally Cox) who found that 
he could temporarily change people into 
birds, and who, in paraphrase of the saying 
that travel is broadening, tried to suggest a 
new curriculum of values to his subjects. 
Excellent performances were given, in a va- 
riety of styles, by Mr. Cox, Michael Hordern, 
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Joseph Buloff, Anne Meacham and Phyllis 
Newman, among others. 

(critical box score:—Except for John 
Chapman’s statement, in the Daily News, 
that the play pleased him in its early stages, 
the final returns were bleak. Brooks Atkin- 
son’s reaction in the Times was: “After 
Clérambard, what a fiasco!”) 


Happy Town 


The essence of this musical, and its “novel- 
ty,” was that it dramatized, with the aid of 
song and dance, a mythical Texas communi- 
ty boasting not one single millionaire among 
its inhabitants. Despite good performances 
by Biff McGuire, Lee Venora, Cindy Rob- 
bins and a number of others, the novelty at 
the 54th Street Theatre was not enough, Nor 
was it enough that a number of real Texan 
millionaires (it said here in a communique 
from the show’s press agents) poured money 
like oil into the cause of its creaky story 
and upkeep. Faster than even a TV Texan 
can shoot a wrongo down, it closed. 
(critical box score:——The musical received 
the roughest reception of the early-season 
entries. Herewith a sample, from John Chap- 
man: “It is too late now to remind anybody 
that the most remarkable characteristic of 
Texas is that it is the flattest state in the 
union.”) 


Off Broadway 


The early weeks of the season having proved 
exceptionally space-consuming, we find, re- 
gretfully, that we cannot give as much atten- 
tion as we'd like to off-Broadway happen- 
ings. All the same, many off-Broadway offer- 
ings, despite generally greater modesty in 
employment of acting talent and scale of 
physical production, have been of sufficient 
merit to compete favorably with Broadway 
levels (and surpass them, in some cases) — 
particularly in those areas where courage 
(not a bad substitute, sometimes) can sat- 
isfactorily take the place of money. 

Among the better shows I saw recently, off 
Broadway, were: 

The Three Sisters, the Chekhov play at the 
Fourth Street Theatre, a warm and dimen- 
sional version, surprisingly Russian in feel- 
ing and authenticity, with a top-drawer cast 
directed by David Ross. 

Summer of the 17th Doll, a must at the 
Players Theatre—better than the earlier 
Broadway production. 

Many Loves, in repertory with The Connec- 
tion, gutty, aware, responsible and adult 
illustrations that their producers, the Living 
Theatre, conducted at West 14th Street and 
Sixth Avenue by Julian Beck and Judith 
Malina, really live up to the name. 

The Power of Darkness, Tolstoy’s titan treat- 
ise on good and evil, held down somewhat by 
a generally uneven and weak cast, in a pro- 
duction at the York. 

Vincent, at the Cricket, which seemed too 
crystal-ballishly hindsighted in its story 
(plus auras) of a neglected but great painter 
for me to respond to it in a natural way. 


end 
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Pericles Alexander of the 
Shreveport “Times” 


America’s dramatic critics 
by Ward Morehouse 


Shreveport, Louisiana, the capital of Caddo 
parish,-on the Red River and near the Texas 
and Arkansas borders, is primarily an oil 
center and it also goes in for cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, glass and lumber. It is the home of 
Centenary College and the Marjorie Lyon 
Playhouse, which is located on the Centenary 
campus. It was the insistence of Pericles 
Alexander, his expression of the urgent need 
for such a playhouse, that led to its construc- 
tion. Semiprofessional productions hold forth 
at the Marjorie Lyons theatre. The infre- 
quent touring plays that get to the Red River 
are put on at the Municipal Auditorium. 
And who is Pericles Alexander? He’s a na- 
tive of Texas, transplanted in Louisiana, and 
for about a decade he has served as drama 
critic and amusements editor of the Shreve- 
port Times. He is the first person ever to 
head such a department for that morning 
daily. As his Hellenic names indicate, he is 
of Greek parentage. His father was born in 
Greece, his mother in Texas. He hopes to re- 
turn to the Grecian islands and to Athens 
within a year or so. He made his first trip to 
Athens three years ago. 

Mr. Alexander began reading John Rosen- 
field’s columns and reviews in the Dallas 
Vorning News when he was twelve. That did 
it! He would be a drama critic. Following his 
graduation from the University of Texas in 
1938, where he was amusements editor of 
the Daily Texan, he began his campaign, 
long planned, to associate himself with the 
great Rosenfield. He spent countless hours 
in the anteroom during a period of five years, 
waiting to work for the News critic. He 
finally got his chance and was Rosenfield’s 
assistant for another five years. 

For six weeks each summer, Alexander is in 
New York, inspecting Broadway productions 
and writing his column “On With the Show.” 
His enthusiasm has made a definite contribu- 
tion to Shreveport’s return to the road-show 
map. “If that guy likes the theatre as much 
as he seems to, and if he continues writing 
about it with the love of a father for a son, 
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Pishkill, NW. Y. 
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which he is always doing, Shreveport might 
not be a bad place to play,” observed a road 
manager recently. “If we get down that way 
with my next show, I’m going to insist that 
we play a stand in Shreveport.” 

The Louisiana city is not entirely dependent 
on touring shows, however. One of its strong- 
est—and oldest—cultural forces is the resi- 
dent Little Theatre, now in its thirty-eighth 
season. For twenty-four of those years it has 
been under the direction of Margaret Mary 
Young and John Wray Young, who have 
made it a national example of model com- 
munity theatre-practice. It was founded in 
1922, and its four directors before the 
Youngs included Julia Rogers (one of the 
organizers), Harry Hugenot, Arthur Mait- 
land and Talbot Pearson. When the 
theatre entered the Belasco Cup Tourna- 
ment in 1926 with a one-act, Ada Jack 
Carver’s The Cajun, and won _ second 
place, Shreveport responded with such en- 
thusiasm that p!ans were begun for building 
a permanent theatre plant. In the spring of 
1927 the charming building on Margaret 
Place opened. A key factor in the Youngs’ 
success has been wide participation in the 
theatre’s work; each season more than six 
hundred citizens are active in its productions. 
Mr. Young’s community-theatre credo has 
been well stated in his books: The Commu- 
nity Theatre and How It Works and Direct- 
ing the Play, from Selection to Opening 
Night. The Youngs were among the founders 
of the Southwest Theatre Conference. Mr. 
Young is on the national board of the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA). He and his wife were instrumen- 
tal in getting the seventh chapter of ANTA 
founded in Shreveport, And he is also presi- 
dent of the American Educational Theatre 
Association for 1959, 

Pericles Alexander, likable, gregarious and 
forty-three, takes understandable pride in 
Shreveport’s contributions to the entertain- 
ment world. He tries to keep his readers in- 
formed on the lively arts in New Orleans, 
Dallas, Houston and Little Rock, and he 
covers a little of everything: grand opera, 
symphony concerts, night-club acts and rock. 
‘n’-roll excitements. He will argue fiercely 
that Van Cliburn, supposedly a Texan, is a 
native of Shreveport, and he will point out 
that Joshua Logan, one of America’s top 
directors, was born in Texarkana, ‘seventy 
miles from the critic’s bailiwick. During a 
five-year period before joining the staff of 
the Times, Alexander served as publicity 
representative for Gene Autry, Sally Rand, 
Charles Laughton and Paul Gregory, and 
he also worked for the State Fair Auditori- 
um in Dallas, home of some of this country’s 
major musical-comedy productions. 

The critic’s service to his city is reflected in 
many ways. He is always ready to aid tal- 
ented young people of his community in 
their quest for recognition. It is his hope, 
and belief, that Shreveport will someday 
draw all the plays that get to St. Louis. 


end 
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— theatre, Dublin 


The success of Brendan Behan’s latest play, 
The Hostage, which has been scheduled for 
production in New York this season, has 
focused attention on a theatre that is little 
known in the United States. It was at Dub- 
lin’s Damer Theatre that The Hostage was 
first produced—in June, 1958—in the origin- 
al Gaelic as An Giall. In its English form, 
this drama about the Irish Revolutionary 
Army has had great success, first at London’s 
Theatre Workshop, then in the more fashion- 
able West End, and again at the Théatre des 
Nations festival in Paris in May. 

The Damer Theatre, Dublin’s only Irish- 
language playhouse, is financed by Gael- 
Linn, a pool on Irish games, which sponsors 
such other ventures as a fishing fleet, soil- 
development schemes and _ Irish-language 
films. Although Gael-Linn’s first objective in 
the theatre is to offer a stage to new Irish- 
language playwrights, a second is to bring 
the most significant European plays to Dub- 
lin theatregoers, who too often have been 
fobbed off with listless comedies on their way 
to, or from, the West End of London. Conti- 
nental dramatists whose works have been 
performed in Irish on the stage of the Damer 
range from José Maria de Sagarra to Jean 
Giraudoux. Recent successes have come from 
the pens of Costa du Rels, Stefan Andres and 
Saunders Lewis, a Welshman. 

The Damer director is Proinnsias MacDiar- 
mada, who was trained at the Galway Gaelic 
Theatre (the only other Irish-language thea- 
tre in Ireland) and Dublin’s Abbey. His 
background also includes work in London; 
one of his productions, Reluctant Heroes, 
had a lengthy West End run, and he also was 
active in television. At the Damer he has 
been training Irish-speaking theatre people 
in television acting and production techni- 
ques. 

One of the theatre’s interesting experiments 
is a program of traditional entertainments 
scheduled each September. These are unre- 
hearsed, unscripted sessions of storytelling, 
singing and music-making, exactly as they 
are performed in the homes of western Ire- 
land. Among the most talented exponents of 
this type of folk art is a County Cork resi- 
dent named Diarmaid A’ Choitir. He is 
about seventy, and many of his fellow par- 
ticipants are even older—performers who 
have seldom been in a city, much less on a 
stage, and whose freshness, zest and utter 
lack of self-consciousness have endeared 
them to Dublin playgoers. 

Although Irish-language productions often 
experience difficulty in filling theatres of that 
land, hundreds were turned away from a re- 
cent Damer offering acted by players from 
the western islands. The program included 
works by Lady Gregory, Douglas Hyde and 
J. M. Synge. The last-named was represented 
by a translation of Riders to the Sea, which 
was given in the idiom of the Aran Isles 
where Synge found his material fifty years 
ago. end 
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about him was safe, his reputation is. What- 
ever pleasure we take in his plays, Mr. Bow- 
en sets a gentle example in how to look at 
his, or any other human being’s, life. 

Mae West was always funnier than any of 
the Mae West jokes, The jokes snickered 
and Miss West, as Diamond Lil or simply as 
herself, was too proud a caricature, too 
honest a parody for anything furtive. The 
belly laugh was more her style. She cut 
through the pomposities of sex and had all 
of us laughing at our own hypocrisy. The 
sirens of legend and history are cut down 
to size if we think of Helen and Cleopatra 
drawling in hexameters or black verse, and 
the wars fought over them become only 
brawls of the kind Miss West watches with 
sardonic calm in her plays and films. She 
watched them in life too, on the evidence of 
her autobiography Goodness Had Nothing 
to Do With It (Prentice Hall, $3.95). From 
the time she was a child in Brooklyn until— 
well, until very recently, admirers fought 
over her. Once a whole block was involved 
while the young Mae watched from the 
porch of her home. Her father was in it too, 
not taking sides but merely because he 
liked to keep busy. The fight was amusing 
but followed by inconveniences, as fights al- 
ways are. “Poor Otto,” Miss West says of the 
beau who was defending, of all things, her 
honor, “couldn’t kiss good for a week.” 

She trailed clouds of excitement in her pub- 
lic and, if it may be called so, her private 
life. She knew what she wanted but didn’t 
always get it on a first try. Her one and 
only husband was dismissed from her life 
before the honeymoon was over. “You don’t,” 
she told him sadly, “move my finer instincts.” 
Like Socrates, she was convicted of “cor- 
rupting the morals of youth” but she paid a 
lighter penalty than he did. Her play Sex 
was closed by an official of Jimmy Walker’s 
administration; she was fined and sentenced 
to ten days on Welfare Island. She spent the 
time in jail writing, like John Bunyan, only 
at much better rates. If publicity went with 
all this, so also did a very real courage and 
real scorn for bluenosed officialdom. 

She is a funny woman and can be forgiven 
if the Mae West jokes creep into her book 
too often, and if the caricature, in print, 
seems too calculated—and calculating. The 
heart of gold is outweighed by the purse of 
gold, and the gloating over box-office re- 
ceipts and movie grosses is a little sordid. 
She’s better when she talks about her own 
figure and how useful cocoa butter is in 
maintaining it. Miss West acknowledges the 
“editorial assistance” of one Stephen Long- 
street. Fred Astaire tells of help from his 
friend Cameron Shipp in writing Steps in 
Time (Harper, $4.95). The etiquette in 
these matters is confusing, and a reader is 
not always sure where credit or blame 
should go. Miss West bursts into opinion 
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now and then, not always relevantly; she 
quarrels with the Kinsey report in some 
respects and, in a motherly way, deplores 
homosexuality. It may be that Mr. Longstreet 
advised her that all books ought to have 
opinions, and supplied her with some. If so, 
the advice was mistaken. In Mr. Astaire’s 
case, it doesn’t matter much. With what- 
ever assistance from Mr. Shipp, the dancer 
has put together a theatrical memoir with no 
literary surprises; it is pleasant enough, if 
only because it evokes pleasant memories of 
performances by a gifted entertainer. 

The same is true of My Father and I by 
Joseph Schildkraut (Viking, $3.95) and Ed 
Wynn's Son by Keenan Wynn (Doubleday, 
$3.95). In these the ghosts walk openly, for 
the first is “as told to” Leo Lania, and the 
second was told to James Brough. In these 
self-centered times it is good to know that 
someone will listen to a man’s whole history 
and then write it down. It’s loyal, and one 
hopes they were given a little something for 
their trouble. 

The Schildkraut book, apart from the actor’s 
personal exploits, has genuinely interesting 
material about the theatre in Austria and 
Germany in the heyday of his father, the 
famous Rudolf Schildkraut, who worked 
with Bergner and Reinhardt and knew 
Stanislavsky before he was embalmed as a 
method, It is also good to have recalled the 
achievements of the Yiddish theatre in 
America in the days of the elder Adlers and 
Boris Thomashefsky. 

Mr. Wynn’s story seems a slight one, in 
theatrical interest or any other kind, to take 
such risks with good taste in matters involv- 
ing the personal lives of people still living. 
But presumably the sales of the book will 
determine, for the author and the publisher, 
whether the risk was worth taking. 

Other Books for Christmas 

“The Ape in Me” by Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
Twelve sketches from the pen of the noted 
actress, monologist and writer. (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3) 

“Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt” 
by John Cruickshank. A critical study of 
the French author and his work, including 
his work for the stage. (Oxford University 
Press, $5.75) 

“The Complete Greek Tragedies.” The works 
of Euripides, Sophocles and Aeschylus in 
four volumes, boxed, General explanatory 
material and introductions to specific plays 
are included. The two volumes on Euripides 
include the texts of “Alcestis” (translated 
by Richmond Lattimore), “Medea” (trans- 
lated by Rex Warner), “The Heracleidae” 
(Ralph Gladstone), “Hippolytus” (David 
Grene), “Cyclops” (William Arrowsmith) , 
“Heracles” (Arrowsmith), “Iphigenia in 
Tauris” (Witter Bynner), “Helen” (Latti- 
more), “Hecuba” (Arrowsmith), “Andro- 
mache” (John Frederick Nims), “The Tro- 
jan Women” (Lattimore), “Ion” (Frederick 
Willetts) , “Rhesus” (Lattimore) , “The Sup- 
pliant Women” (Frant. William Jones), 


“Orestes” (Arrowsmith! , “Iphigenia in Au- 


lis” (Charles Walker), “Electra” (Emily 
Townsend Vermeule) , “The Phoenician Wo- 
men” (Elizabeth Wyckoff) and “The Bac- 
chae” (Arrowsmith). The Sophocles volume 
includes the text of “Oedipus the King” 
(Grene), “Oedipus at Colonus” (Robert 
Fitzgerald) , “Antigone” (Wyckoff) , “Ajax” 
(John Moore), “The Women of Trachis” 
(Michael Jameson) , “Electra” (Grene) and 
“Philoctetes” (Grene). The Aeschylus vol- 
ume includes the texts of “Agamemnon” 
(Lattimore) , “The Libation Bearers” (Latti- 
more) , “The Eumenides” (Lattimore) , “The 
Suppliant Maidens” (Seth G. Benardete) , 
“The Persians” (Benardete) , “Seven Against 
Thebes” (Grene) and “Prometheus Bound” 
(Grene). (University of Chicago Press, 
$16.95; after Christmas, $20) 

“Jean Giraudoux, His Life and Works” by 
Laurent Le Sage. A critical biography of 
the French dramatist. (Pennsylvania State 
University Press, $5) 

“Here Lies Leonard Sillman.” The auto- 
biography of Leonard Sillman, best known 
for his star-making propensities in the “New 
Faces” revues. (Citadel, $5) 

“Japanese” by Cecil Beaton. The noted de- 
signer, photographer and writer has recorded 
his recent visit to Japan by means of prose, 
drawings and many photographs. Not sur 
prisingly, there are sections devoted to the 
Japanese stage. (John Day, $12.50) 

“The Living Theatre” by Elmer Rice. The 
playwright comments on many aspects of 
the contemporary theatre in this country and 
abroad. An excerpt from the book was pub- 
lished in this magazine in November. (Har- 
per, $5.50) 

“Masterpieces of Women’s Costumes” by 
Aline Bernstein, A noted scenic and costume 
designer covers—with text and many illustra- 
tions—costumes of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. (Crown, $17.50) 

“The Oxford Companion to the Theatre,” 
edited by Phyllis Hartnoll. A one-volume 
encyclopedia on theatre from ancient to mod- 
ern times. (Oxford University Press, $11.50) 
“J. M. Synge” by David H. Greene and Ed- 
ward M. Stephens. A life of the Irish drama- 
tist, documented with letters and other ma- 
terial never available before. (Macmillan, 
$6.95) 

“The Theatre” by Sheldon Cheney. A revised 
and enlarged edition of the well-known ref- 
erence book on drama, acting and stagecraft. 
Illustrated. (Longmans, Green, $8.50) 
“Theatre USA” by Barnard Hewitt. A “his- 
tory of eyewitnesses” that covers the period 
1668-1957. (McGraw-Hill, $9.95) 

“Theatre World,” Volume 15, by Daniel 
Blum. The annual reference album covers the 
1958-59 season on Broadway in detail—with 
production photographs, cast lists, produc- 
tion credits and a record of runs—and also 
includes major off-Broadway productions in 
a similar format. (Chilton, $6) 

“The Tragic Actor” by Bertram Joseph. A 
survey of acting in England from Burbage 
and Alleyn to Forbes-Robertson and Irving. 
(Theatre Arts Books, $9.75) end 
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And Now—‘Hughie,’ Joseph Wood Krutch __ Aug., pg. 14 Pepper Mar., pg. 
‘Babes in Arms’ is Back — SSE July, pg. 65 Way Out West on 45th Street (Destry Rides Again) June, pg. 
The Biography of a Play (Street Scene) , Elmer Rice Nov., pg. What Has Happened to the Irish?, Denis Johnston _July, pg. 
Books on Theatre, Joseph Carroll — Dec. When Johnny Came Marching Home (Season, 1919), 

Bring on the Comedians, Nancy Walker Oct., pg. 5! Ward Morehouse Sept., pg. 
Charlie Comes Home (Charlie Ruggles), Ward Why Novelists Go Wrong, Joseph Wood Krutch __June, pg. 
Morehouse —_ July, pg.! ‘With Original Broadway Cast,’ John Keating Nov., pg. 
Clothes and the Performing Arts, Lawrence Langner Deéc., pg. : 

Coast to Coast with a Dramatized Debate (The play reviews 

Rivalry), Norman Corwin —— A Desert Incident 7 __Iune, pg. 
Dawn of a Bright Era (Hazel Dawn) ___ ___Sept., pg. A Majority of One Apr., pg. 
‘Dear Mr. Woods: Have Talent, Am Here’ (Enid A Party with Comden and Green __Mar., pg. 
Markey) Sept., pg. A Raisin in the Sun 7 - May, pg. 
Domestic Drama from the Top Drawer (A Raisin Ages of Man 

in the Sun) __July, 


A Lincoln Center Catechism, Emily Coleman- Lefferts __ ___.Dec., pg. 30 


pe. 





_Nov., pg. 























. me _Mar., pg. 
Pg. At the Drop of a Hat = ‘ Dec. 

Dossier on DaCosta (Morton DaCosta), John Cheri = ee 

OS eS es July, pg. The Cold Wind and the Warm - aes 
Fan Mail—After Many Years (George Gershwin), OT —IJan., pg. 
Bill Doll Oct., pg. Cue for Passion Fe ps ae 
The Firm of Feuer and Martin, Ward Morehouse __Jan., pg. Destry Rides Again __ 
The First Forty Years Are the Toughest (Sidney The Disenchanted 
Blackmer) 

















ode ae 





- : Feb., pg. 
Sept., pg. Edwin Booth ____ _Feb., pg. 
First Lady’s Fond Memories (Helen Hayes), Epitaph for George Dillon 
Rebecca Franklin EE __Sept., pg. 1 First Impressions 





Jan., pg. 3 
Paahe May, pg. 





Going, Going, Gone!, Margaret Webster ___Apr., pg. Flower Drum Song ———__ 
G. P. (George Pierce Baker), E. P. Conkle ___Aug., pg. fe 
‘Gypsy’ A Memoir with Music (for G String) May, pg. The Gazebo 7 Se fae: 1s Feb., pg. 
‘The Highest Tree’ and How It Grew, Dore Schary _ Nov., pg. God and Kate Murphy — 


ins | 





SES Sa et May, pg. 
It Takes More Than Joe Miller and a Liné of Golden Fleecing - Dec. 








Janes, Otte Harbach Sept., a The Great God Brown ee iin Dec. 
Joining the Team, Jerome Weidman Dec., pg. Gypsy eee SL a 
Lincoln Loved a Show, Richard Hanser Feb., pg. 6: Hamlet (Old Vic Company) — 
The Magic Moments of Musicals, Peter Glenville __Oct., Happy Town : ve Dec. 
Meet Martin Gabel, John S, Wilson _Apr., pg. Heartbreak House —___ - clliatiariineaiiccipcpamccnnscceeaeiea 
The Men Behind ‘J, B.’ (Archibald MacLeish, Alfred Henry V (Old Vic Company) —— 

de Liagre, Jr., Elia Kazan, Boris Aronson) Apr., pg. > 
Music for ‘Much Ado,’ Virgil Thomson ____ ___June, 








— a __Feb., pg. 2¢ 








——— 
ee 
NE Aa ee aes a ____May, pg. 65 
Music to Shaw’s Ears?, Hesketh Pearson me = Kataki _ neal ___June, pg. 
On the Critical List, Tyrone Guthrie 
Playwriting’s Old Pro (Elmer Rice), Ward 
Morehouse 


____Nov., pg. La Plume de Ma Tante ____ A a Jan., pg. 





The Legend of Lizzie ; " : Apr., pg. 
Apr., pg. Look After Lulu —_ alia : May, pg. 
The Rememberable Past, Jerome Lawrence and Lute Song (City Center) _.- EE - May, pg. 
Robert E. Lee = __Oct., i Make a Million 
Roll Call for Rashomon, Peter Glenville ____ Feb... 
Second Wind, William Gibson Oct., 
Some Notes on the Sticks, Peter Ustinov Apr., 














= Jan., pg. 2: 
The Man in the Dog Suit __ > a 
The Marriage-Go-Round ____ , ——— 
Masquerade __ a ers May, pg. 
Some Reminiscences of Shaw, Maurice Evans ____Nov., pg. The Miracle Worker Dec. 
Theatre, USA testis htiina Mar SUONS Moonbirds —_ _ 

Theatre Arts Gallery (Kim Stanley) , Gilbert The Most Happy Fella (City Center) ~ —' 
SE ae Ae ee Much Ado About Nothing ___-EEFFSsSC eee. 
Theatre Arts Gallery (Jessica Tandy), Barney The Nervous Set __ 











a Se ee — __Dec. 


* oe ae __July, pg. 
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The Night Circus ea Feb., 
Once More, With Feeling >_> arn. 
Patate - : eRe oa 
The Pleasure of His Company _._EESE——CS arn. 


Rashomon - . _Apr., 
5 SS ea ee le 











Requiem for a Nun ; __Apr., 
The Rivalry - Apr., 








Say, Darling (City Center) May, 


The Shadow of a Gunman Feb., 
Sweet Bird of Youth — May, 
Take Me Along — Dec. 
_ aes Apr., 
Third Best Sport . Mar., 
Triple Play : June, 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic Company) —--___ Feb., 
The Warm Peninsula — Dec. 


Whoop-l ———EEE . Mar., 


play reviews, Off-Broadway 

The Beaux’ Stratagem — _ Apr., 
Cock-A-Doodle Dandy — _Jan., 
The Golden Six ss ‘a - _Jan., 


The Power and the Glory __ cd Feb., 
rs = _Feb., 


Salad Days “ ee , J Jan., 






































The Quare Fellow _ 








foreign theatre 

A Sampling from Spain Feb., 
All the World’s a Stage 7 _Feb., 
Critic’s Choice: The London Season, Alan Brien ___May, 
Drama—and a Musical—Down Under, Fred C. 
Blanchard _- ae June, 














Festivals "59 May, 
Finland: Bilingual Beehive, F. Cowles Strickland — June, 
Japanese Theatre, The New and the Old, Maurice 

Valency — — om . Feb., 
Library Drama Comes to Life (England), Phyllis 
Hartnoll 








New Values in Latin-American Theatre, Frank 
Dauster Feb., 





Postmarked “Paris,” Jean-Pierre Lenoir _...__~»_-July, 
Theatre, London, Alan Brien 7 Dec., 
Theatre, West Germany, Clara Behringer ____Nov., 
Vive Vilar & Co! (Theatre National Populaire) , 

Rosamond Gilder —_ 





aie : = 
Where Classics Come to Life (Greece) , G. M. Loney June, 
Workshop with a Lust for Life (London) , Charles 


Taylor __ 








May, 
regional theatre 

Answers, Please (University Theatre), Phyllis 

a, aciceninbesites Sept., 
Boston Is Bustin’ Out All Over, Elliot Norton ____Aug., 
Good Example in a Glass House (Corning Summer 
Theatre), Robert L. Lyon - __July, 


Junior Leagues: On the Job for Junior, Michael 








Drury __ e June, pg.! 





The Level at Grass Roots Should Be High, Robert 
ee 
Royal Poinciana: A Playhouse to Take the Palm, 


Ward Morehouse _ EE Feb., pg. 
Theatre. Dallas, John Rosenfield _._ —=—s——CC—CSCSD eee. pg. 





Theatre, USA _ 


96—December, 1959 


SS 


_Jan.-Nov. 


Off-Broadway 


A Rare Classic Returns (Shakuntala) _..__-____Oct., pg. 
Long Day’s Journey into ‘Nighttown, Oliver Sayler _Jan., pg. 
Off Broadway—Then and Now, Joseph Wood Krutch Jan., pg. 
Runs, Hits and Errors (Off-Broadway Box Score, 

1958-1959), Richard Watts, Jr. _._____Tuly, pg. 


scene design 


Epic Scene Design, Mordecai Gorelik _...______Oct., pg. 
Scenic Design for the Musical Stage, Howard Bay —Apr., pg. 


dance 


Ballet Rambert Makes Its Bow, P. W. Manchester _July, pg. 
Bolshoi—Balancing the Books, Emily Coleman ___July, pg. 
Bolshoi Ballet: As The Girls Go, Emily Coleman __June, pg. 
Confessions of a Choreographer, John Butler Apr., pg. 
International Dance at Our Doorstep _____.___Oct., pg. 
Little in Common, Much to Admire ( Martha 

Graham; Musicians and Dancers of the Japanese 
Imperial Household), Emily Coleman __.____Sept., pg. 
Lovely Girls, Long Evening (Beryoska) , Emily 

Coleman Jan., pg. 





Royal Advice for American Dancers, Walter Terry _Nov., pg. 7: 
‘Seven Sins’ and Several Others (N.Y.C. Ballet), 
Emily Coleman 





= Feb., pg. 


opera 
Boston: Home-Grown, Short Supply, Cyrus Durgin _Mar., pg. 
Callas and Dallas, John Rosenfield _ 
Caruso, Go Home!, Irving Kolodin aa ee 
Chicago: Orbit Routine—with Flares, Claudia 

Cassidy Mar., pg. 
City Center: Mixed Emotions __._»_————Sune, pg. 
Farrell and San Francisco, Alfred Frankenstein __Mar., pg. 
Home of the Hunter (Puccini), Francis Robinson _Mar., pg. 
Menotti, Very Momentarily, Emily Coleman ____Jan., pg. 
The Met on Its Mettle and Its Toes, Emily Coleman May, pg. 63 
Metropolitan Malaise, Emity Coleman _____mt_ Mar., pg. 
New York’s Own Volksoper (NYC Opera), Hans W. 
Heinsheimer 


a es 





re: __Mar., pg. ! 
Paris Loved Her in December (Callas) __._--____Mar., pg. 
There Was Much Ado at the Met (1919-20), 

Francis Robinson oh Sept., pg. 69 
‘Wozzeck’ in the Wings, Jay S. Harrison __ 








__Mar., pg. 15 
special issues 

Opera Issue - : ____ March 
Theatre USA Issue ee , August 








Nostalgia Issue September 


Fall Preview Issue — AS _October 








complete texts of plays 


Bells Are Ringing by Betty Comden and Adolph Green___April 
Boris Gudunov by Modest Mussorgsky _..__>_EE— March 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs by William Inge __September 
Heloise by James Forsyth eee January 
Make a Million by Norman Barash and Carroll Moore __June 
Romanoff and Juliet by Peter Ustinov - : May 
Royal Gambit by Hermann Gressieker m July 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll by Ray Lawler ____ August 
Sunrise at Campobello by Dore Schary __.__-__ November 
Time Remembered by Jean Anouilh February 
The Visit by Friedrich Diirrenmatt _ December 
West Side Story by Arthur Laurents _-_—— October 











Theatre Arts 





Here Are Your “Tickets” to Your Own Command Performance of 


et* 


only LD) 


if you join The Fireside Thea- 
tre now and agree to take 
four selections during the 
coming year 


Yes! Just 10¢ Brings You This Giant, One-Volume 
Theatre Treasury of 24 Great One-Act Plays... 


PLUS 


Membership in the Exclusive Fireside Theatre 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS. ... 
EUGENE O'NEILL. 
NOEL COWARD. 
ARTHUR MILLER. . 
WILLIAM INGE... 
DOROTHY PARKER... 
ANTON CHEKHOV... 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 
OSCAR WILDE 
TERENCE RATTIGAN. .. 
THORNTON WILDER. . 
LADY GREGORY 

J. M. SYNGE. 


...27 Wagons Full of Cotton 
The Moon of the Caribbees 
Hands Across the Sea 

A Memory of Two Mondays 
Glory in the Flower 

$ Here We Are 

A Marriage Proposal 

The Apollo of Bellac 

A Florentine Tragedy 

.. The Browning Version 
The Happy Journey 

.. Spreading the News 

. In the Shadow of the Glen 
etesecs Cathleen ni Houliban 


LORD DUNSANY The Jest of Habalaba 


SUSAN GLASPELL... 
A. A. MILNE... 


“a . . The Ugly Duckling 
GEORGE KELLY.. 


The Flattering Word 
RING LARDNER .The Tridget of Greva 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN .- The Still Alarm 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. The Devil and Daniel Webster 
LUCILLE FLETCHER... .Sorry, Wrong Number 
OLIPHANT DOWN. The Maker of Dreams 
MARC CONNELLY The Traveler 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


MY FAIR LADY 


> 


Why We Make This 
Fabulous Offer 


HIS big treasury — edited by Bennett 

Cerf and Van Cartmell — brings the most 
brilliant names of the theatre right into your 
bome! TENNESSEE WILLIAMS — vividly 
describing raw, flaming passions in Missis- 
sippi cotton fields. NOEL COWARD — glee- 
fully dissecting English globe-trotting society 
at cocktail time. EUGENE O'NEILL — pon- 
dering seamen, rum, and native women in 
the West Indies. 

Although it is now selling for $4.95 in 
the publisher's edition, you may have a copy 
for just 10¢ as an introduction to The Fire- 
side Theatre. Thousands of people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the 
comfort of their homes, as members of this 
outstanding book chub of hit plays. They 
have been treated to such top shows as: The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello, A Major- 
ity of One — and many other hits. 

Now you too can enjoy current Broadway 
theatre — in book form — by joining The 
Fireside Theatre. 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 


@ You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each 
current theatrical season — as soon after they 
open as possible. 

e All the action, drama, entertainment of 
each fascinating story is yours. In a musical, 


4.8. ONCE MORE 


WITH FEELING 


MUSIC MAN 


you enjoy not only a wonderful romantic 
story but also all the words to every song in 
the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for 
a regular hard-bound book that would cost 
you from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's 
edition. (Just compare this with the price 
you would have to pay for a seat in the 
theatre! ) 

e@ You will enjoy the satisfaction of building 
up a permanent theatre \ibrary. A single per- 
formance of a play — once the curtain has 
fallen — can never be recaptured. But the 
book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to 
enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 
of 24 FAVORITE 
You will 


10¢ for 
ONE-ACT 
the current 
selection. If not 
delighted you may return the books to us 
within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled 


your copy 


PLAYS. 


month's Fireside 


also receive 


Theatre 


you'll owe nothing. Mail coupon 


with 10¢ NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
DEPT. 9-TA-Y, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York. 


OF HIS COMPANY 


THE PLEASURE FLOWER 


DRUM SONG 


<a 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


SUNRISE 
AT CAMPOBELLO 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $4.85 TO YOU 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 9-TA-Y CS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please 
send me at once my copy of 24 FAVORITE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS, along with the current 
Fireside Theatre Selection at the special low 
membership price. If not delighted I will re- 
turn both books in 7 days and be under no 
obligation. Otherwise, enroll me in the Club 
and send me the free monthly brochure ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time” 
in advance 


which describes each new play 


| need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered, and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I ac- 
cept—-even though these same plays are worth 
$2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. 
After taking four, I may resign at any time. 


SMB... (PLEASE PRINT)” “""" *""* 


Address 


Zone... .State...c...+- 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T19 


peer sssss _erer_\»i- 





POBAS AND IMAGES IN WORLD 
[fA te mee oe REE Herons 


A 9 le 


cheese one & these 
/ 


beauti ul Leake 


Pivlele 


writ 


membership 
/ 


ile Qs WISIN fi \ I$ (3 (0) (}) Vi SOGHE a\ 
U >» WSUIGCNW WWUe MUN OYWYMUSU U 
offers you the opportunity to enrich your home with the finest books 
in the arts. The books pictured here are only a sampling of recent 
Seven Arts selections, but their authoritative texts, fidelity of re- 
production, and beautiful book-making are typical of all the books 
the Society offers its members at substantial savings. 


Why not begin your trial membership in this unique organization 


now? Make your first selection any one* of the outstanding books You may take as your free gift or first 
shown here, and choose any other to be sent you free as an intro- selection the magnificent six-volume 


ductory gift. 


GREAT 


Your savings on this introductory offer alone can amount to 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


as much as $37.25. These. books do for American Artists what French 
critics did to make-the world aware of the School of 

ART SINCE 1945. The first complete Pee Teese Frankfurter. This handsome boxed sa 
international survey. 180 illus. (60 in color) contains over 480 illus. (96 in full color). Retail $23.70 


Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95 


IDEAS AND IMAGES IN WORLD ART 
By René Huyghe 
“Belongs with Malraux Emile Henriot 


Member's price $13:95 


400 illus. (16 in color). Retail $15.00 *You may choose the two books marked “count as one” as your free 


Member's price $11.95. gift — or as your first selection. 
SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE. Sigfried 

Giedion’s contemporary classic. 780 

pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50 


Member's price $9.50. The Seven Arts Book Society, c/o THEATRE ARTS, 1545 Broadway, N.Y.¢ 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm Boeck and 


You may enter my name as a member 
Jaime Sabartés. A monumental study with 606 and send me the free gift and first selec 
illus ((44 in color). Retail $17.50 tion (at the special member's price plus 
Member's price $13.50 postage and handling) indicated. | agree 
THE HOKUSAI SKETCHBOOKS. By James A to take as few as five additional selections 
Michener. 1&5 color plates hundreds or alternates—in the next 12 months. | 
of illus. Boxed, raw silk binding. Retail am to receive each month without charge 
$10.00. Member's price $7.95. the attractive Seven Arts News containing 
COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ TECHNIQUES. an extensive review of the forthcoming 
By Kurt Herberts. A guide tor artist and selection and descriptions of all other 
layman. 169 illus. (80 in color). Retail books available to me at member's prices 
$15.00. Member's price $10.95 If | do not want the selection announced 
CONSTANTIN BRANCUS!. By Carola Giedion- ee ee er cae eee lames 
Welcker. 151 ill 2 color plates send me not ting,’ or use it to order 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95 another book from the more than 100 


authoritative volumes offered in the course 
THE MOVIES ond MASTERS OF 


of a year. | may cancel my membership at 
' \ | : A : 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Iw ivishly illustrated any time after purchasing the five addi 
volumes, each tra the history of a new 


L tional selections or alternates 
art form. Combined retail price $27.50 


Member's price (for both books) $20.00. 


FREE GIFT 
"FIRST SELECTION 
Mr 


Mrs 
Miss 


Address 


City Zone State 





